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Fertility in Rural Areas in Relation to Their 
Distance from Cities, 1930 


Warren S. Thompson* and Nelle E. Jacksont 


ABSTRACT 

This study is based on data for the rural population of sixteen groups of townships 
extending in a stated direction from eleven large cities of the United States. One group 
of townships lies in the Middle Atlantic states, three in the East North Central, three in 
the West North Central, three in the South Atlanic, three in the West South Central, 
and three in the Pacific states. 

No two areas present identical pictures of the relationship between fertility, as measured 
by the ratios of children under five to persons fifteen to forty-four, and the seven factors 
selected to measure the degree of isolation from urban influence, the economic status of 
the family, and the demographic characteristics of the population. Even when two areas 
extending out from the same city are compared, they are found to differ in many respects, 
and the age-old acceptance of urban influence on fertility is somewhat discredited in a 
few areas. 


In the United States, one of the first differentials in fertility to be 
demonstrated statistically was that between states having different pro- 
portions of urban and rural population. The decline which was known 
to have been going on in the birth rate had resulted in lower ratios of 
children to women in the urbanized states than in those that were more 
rural. This was clearly shown by comparing the respective ratios of 
children to women by states.* This difference was even more striking 
when urban and rural populations were compared.’ Likewise, when the 
states were ranked according to their degree of industrialization, from 
the beginning of the 19th century onward, there was not only a rather 
steady decrease in the ratios of children to women as the degree of in- 
dustrialization and urbanization increased, but also this difference was 
large as early as 1800. 

* Director, Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 

t Statistician, Scripps Foundation, Miami University. 

1 Walter F. Wilcox, Proportion of Children in the United States, Department of Com- 
merce and Labor Bulletin No. 22 (Washington, 1905). 

2 Warren S. Thompson, “Race Suicide in the United States,” Scientific Monthly, V 
(July-December, 1917), 22-35, 154-165, 258-269. 

8 P. K. Whelpton, “Industrial Development and Population Growth,” Social Forces, VI, 


No. 3 (March, 1928), 458-467; and VI, No. 4 (June, 1928), 629-638. (See Table II, 
p. 462.) 
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It was quite logical, therefore, to assume that the development of 
industry and commerce which brought people together in cities had a 
fairly close connection with the decline of the birth rate. This assump- 
tion seemed to be proved when it was found that the ratios of children 
to women were considerably lower in the rural populations of the more 
industrialized and commercialized (urbanized) states than in more 
rural states.‘ Apparently the mere presence of cities in the neighbor- 
hood, even though people did not live in them, affected the fertility of 
the rural population. 

Brunner and Kolb’ undertook to give this hypothesis greater pre- 
cision by calculating the ratios of children under 10 to women 20-45 
for counties around Des Moines and found that there was a direct rela- 
tionship between these ratios and the distance of the counties from the 
city: the farther away the counties the higher the ratios of children to 
women. Beck,* in his examination of the 1930 Ohio birth rates based 
on births allocated to the place of residence of the mother, concluded 
that “counties near large cities had lower birth rates than those some 
distance away.” 

It seemed worth-while to investigate this matter in more detail, and 
such a study was undertaken by the Scripps Foundation for Research 
in Population Problems in cooperation with the Research Committee 
on Urbanism of the National Resources Committee. This study made 
use of township data from the 1930 census, rather than county data as 
had Brunner and Kolb. In thus reducing the size of the unit of popula- 
tion and area dealt with, it was necessary to use a ratio of children 
under 5 to 1,000 persons (rather than women) 15-44. It was possible, 
however, by using this smaller unit to secure groups which were more 
homogeneous with respect to each of the seven factors it was proposed 
to use in the correlations. 

The seven factors used for each township are the following: A, the 
distance from the township to the city; B, the percentage of the farm 
land in crops; C, the average value of farm land and buildings per acre; 
D, the proportion of the rural population living on farms; E, the ratio 

* Warren S. Thompson, Ratios of Children to Women, 1920, Census Monograph XI 
(Washington, 1931); and Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Population Statis- 
tics, 1. National Data, National Resources Committee (Washington, October, 1937), 
Table XIII, pp. 40-50. 

5 Edmund deS. Brunner and J. H. Kolb, Rural Social Trends (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933), pp. 114-115. 


® P. G. Beck, “Recent Trends in the Rural Population of Ohio,"” AESB 533 (Wooster, 
Ohio, May, 1934), p. 26. 
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(in the rural population) of persons 25-34 years of age (the most fer- 
tile years) to those 15-24; F, the sex ratio (number of males per 100 
females) in the total rural population; and G, the proportion of the 
rural population that is native white. 

Correlations of three orders (zero order, first order partial, and two- 
fold multiple) are given for each of these factors with the ratios of 
children to persons (X) for 16 groups’ of townships, each group ex- 
tending in a stated direction* from one of the 11 cities (counting Dallas 
and Fort Worth as one city for our purposes). The detailed results of 
these correlations (zero order, first order partial, and twofold multiple 
coefficients and values necessary to be significant) for the 16 areas may 
be obtained from the Scripps Foundation for Research in Population 
Problems, Oxford, Ohio, by sending ten cents to cover the cost of 
mailing. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Two of the areas studied center in Columbus: one lies to the north- 
west; the other to the southeast. 

These areas are of considerable interest in that some of the factors 
used show quite different degrees of correlation with the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons (X). Thus in the Columbus-southeast area, the zero 
order correlation of distance with the ratios of children to persons is 
positive and significant (rax —.27): the greater the distance from 
Columbus the higher the ratios of children to persons; while in the 
Columbus-northwest area, the coefficient is negative and of about the 
same degree of significance (tax—-—.25): the greater the distance 
from Columbus the lower the ratios of children to persons. But when 
the multiple and partial correlations including distance (A) are con- 
sidered, distance: from Columbus is sometimes of doubtful significance. 
In the southeast area where, as we have seen, the correlation between 
distance (A) and ratios (X) is positive and significant, the twofold 
multiple correlations with distance (Rasx, Racx, etc.) are all significant 

7 These groups varied in number of townships according to the shape of the area used 
and the relative influence of the city considered. For instance, the Asheville area included 
112 townships; the Atlanta-north, 119 townships; the Atlanta-south, 118; Columbus-north- 
west, 77; Columbus-southeast, 65; Dallas, 97; Fort Worth, 76; Des Moines-northwest, 97; 
Des Moines-south, 98; Indianapolis, 53; Kansas City, 133; Little Rock, 117; Portland, 
172; Rochester, 73; Spokane-southeast, 76; and Spokane-west, 74 townships. 

8 For Indianapolis, Little Rock, and Asheville the area formed more or less of a circle 


around the city; and for Portland, the area was somewhat more than a semi-circle, being 
confined to the townships in Oregon south of the Columbia River. 
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except that in which the proportion of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 
(Razx) is used. This coefficient (.27) falls slightly below the level of 
significance (.30). On the other hand, in the partial correlations of 
distance and ratios where other factors are held constant (rax.n, etc.) 
only rax.c (G being the proportion of the rural population that is native 
white) rises to the level of significance (.30) although all the others 
approach very near significance except rax.c (—.11). When, however, 
A is held constant (rex.a, etc.) there is only one really significant co- 
efficient, the value of the land per acre showing a significant inverse 
correlation with the ratios (tcx.a == —.30) ; and this significant inverse 
correlation of C and X is maintained when other factors are held con- 
stant (fox.n = —.54; fox.» == —.36; fox.z = —.36; fox.r == —.37; 
and fox.e = —.39). It may be worth noting that rsx.a is .18 while 
tex is —.13; the high intercorrelation of distance and percentage of 
farm land in crops (ras = —.84) probably influences this coefficient 
unduly. 

In the area northwest of Columbus where the zero order correlation 
between distance (A) and ratios (X) was negative (the greater the 
distance the lower the ratios) only two of the twofold multiple corre- 
lations including distance are above the level of significance (Rasx = 
.33 and Rarx —.37). All the others fail of attaining this level but by 
only 2 or 3 points. In the partial correlations where distance and ratios 
are used with other factors constant only rax.z actually reaches the value 
of —.28 required for significance, but all the others are from —.23 to 
—.25. Distance is certainly fairly closely but inversely related to the 
ratios of children to persons in this area. 

The important point here is that while distance is significantly corre- 
lated with the ratios of children to persons in these two groups of 
townships centering in Columbus, the relation is exactly the opposite: 
in the southeast area the ratios of children to persons increase as dis- 
tance from Columbus increases, while in the northwest area the ratios 
of children to persons decrease as distance increases. This is the only 
one of the 16 areas studied in which the relationship between distance 
and the ratios of children to persons is significantly inverse in the zero 
order. However, in Des Moines-south there is one partial (rax.c = 
—.37) which is inverse and significant; and in a few other areas there 
are negative partials of A with X, but these are too low to be of signifi- 
cance (ranging from —.07 to —.20). In the Columbus and Des Moines 
areas, then, the relation between distance and ratios of children to per- 
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sons is not as simple and direct as Brunner and Kolb found in the 
counties about Des Moines. 

The factor which shows the highest correlation with the ratios of 
children in the area southeast of Columbus is value of farm land per 
acre (fox == —.38). All the multiple correlations (Racx, etc.) in which 
C appears are highly significant, the highest of all being Rscx (.55) 
and the lowest being Rcrx (.38). Likewise, all the partials of C with 
X, holding other factors constant (rcx.a, etc.) are significant, the high- 
est of all being rox.» (—.54) and the lowest rex. (—.30). In all cases 
this relationship is inverse, i.e., the higher the value of the land per 
acre the lower the ratios of children to persons. In the area northwest 
of Columbus, on the other hand, the correlation of value with ratios 
is negligible (rcx =.08) and the CX partials (rcx.a, etc.) are of no 
significance. The CX multiples (Racx, etc.) are likewise of no signifi- 
cance, only approaching significance when in combination with A, B, 
or E which themselves have significant zero order correlations with X 
(Racx =.26; Recx —.24; and Rcrx =.27). The low correlation of 
land values with the ratios of children to persons in the northwest 
area may be due to the relatively small variation in land values in this 
area as compared with the southeast area. 

In the southeast area the percentage of the rural population living 
on farms (D) shows about as close a correlation with the ratios of 
children to persons (tox —.25) as does distance but considerably less 
than does value. In the northwest area, on the other hand, the propor- 
tion of the rural population on farms shows no appreciable correlation 
with the ratios of children to persons (rox —.07), but the percentage 
of the farm land in crops and the ratio of persons aged 25-34 to those 
aged 15-24 are both correlated about as closely with the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons as is distance from city (tex —.24; rex —.26; and 
far = —.25) . 

It is also worth noting that the percentage of the farm land in crops 
has a significant positive correlation (.24) with the ratios of children 
to persons in this area northwest of Columbus, and that it is the only 
one of the 16 areas which does have such a correlation: the greater the 
percentage of farm land in crops the higher the ratios of children to 
persons. In all the other areas this correlation is either too low to be 
of any significance, or it is inverse, i.e., the higher the percentage of 
farm land in crops the lower the ratios of children to persons. 
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Thus this area northwest of Columbus stands out as being different 
from our other areas in two respects: (1) the greater the distance from 
Columbus the lower the ratios of children to persons and (2) the 
greater the percentage of farm land in crops the higher the ratios of 
children to persons. Unfortunately, the data at our disposal have not 
enabled us to examine this situation more closely in the hope of finding 
some explanation for the departure of this area northwest of Columbus 
from the more common pattern. It will be noted, however, as the dis- 
cussion proceeds that this area may not be quite as peculiar as it appears 
to be at this stage. 


Des MoInes, Iowa 


It will be recalled that the statement of Brunner and Kolb to the 
effect that the birth rate increased as the distance from the city increased 
was based on data for counties around Des Moines but extending far- 
thest to the northwest. It was believed that it would be of interest, 
therefore, to examine the township data for two smaller areas out from 
Des Moines in the same way as the two out from Columbus. Both of 
the areas chosen were included almost entirely within the larger area 
studied by Brunner and Kolb, and each included almost a hundred 
townships. 

In the area northwest of Des Moines the correlation between distance 
and the ratios of children to persons (tax—.37) is much the highest 
of all the zero order correlations, the zero order coefficients for other 
factors with X ranging from —.05 to —.17 and from .05 to .24. This 
would seem to confirm the view of Brunner and Kolb. Furthermore, 
the multiple and partial correlations using distance (A) are all of 
significance, ranging from .38 to .45 for multiples and from .32 to .45 
for partials. All the multiples in which A appears are higher than any 
in which it does not appear; and all the partials in which A is corre- 
lated with X, other factors being held constant, (rax.n, etc.) are of 
significance, only one (rax.v =.32) falling below the zero order (rax 
==.37). On the other hand, only rex.a (—.27) has a coefficient high 
enough to be significant among those in which A is held constant, and 
that is of doubtful significance because of the relatively high intercorre- 
lation between A and B (.41) and the low zero order of B with X 
(—.08). The only other factor giving a significant zero order correla- 
tion with ratios is the proportion of the rural population living on farms 
(D) and this is considerably less significant (rox —.24) than distance 
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(tax—.37). Value of land per acre (C) which was of importance in 
the Columbus southeast area is of doubtful significance here (tox = 
—.17) except when value is combined with D in the twofold multiple 
correlation (Repx —.34) or when D, the proportion living on farms, 
is held constant (tcx.v == —.25). This latter is probably unduly affected 
by the relatively high intercorrelation of C and D (.26). 

In contrast with this northwest area, distance shows no significant 
zero order correlation with the ratios of children to persons in the 
southern area, and the slight correlation shown is inverse (—.09) as 
in Columbus-northwest. It is of interest that only one other factor does 
not have a significantly high coefficient in the zero order correlations, 
viz., the percentage of the rural population native white (tex —.06). 
This is not surprising in this area or in most northern rural communi- 
ties where practically all the population is native white and the pro- 
portion native white varies little from township to township. The fact 
that most of the multiples, except Racx (.15), in which A appears are 
significant (ranging from .26 to .42) merely reflects the fact that all 
the other factors are significantly correlated with X in the zero order, 
as has been noted above. The insignificance of distance in this area is 
further shown by the fact that the only first order partial correlation in 
which A and X figure that is significant is trax. (—.37), i.e., there 
appears to be a significant inverse correlation, as in Columbus-north- 
west, between distance and the ratios of children to persons when value 
is held constant, but this result may be biased by the high inverse corre- 
lation between A and C (tac == —.72) and the low value of the zero 
order rax (—.09).° However, the fact that the partials rax.s (—.20) 
and tax.» (—.18) are considerably higher than rax (—.09) and are 
inverse also suggests that distance may be correlated inversely, like 
Columbus-northwest, with ratios of children to persons. But this inverse 
relation is not as clear as in Columbus-northwest. On the other hand, 
all the first order partials in which A is held constant (rex.a, etc.) are 
significant with the exception of rex.a (.12) ; and rox. (—.42) is highly 
significant. 


® All partials were calculated, whether or not the zero orders, upon which they were 
based, showed up as significant. The general formula for partials is: 
Tax — ‘ax ‘as 








9 — 

AX.B V 1 — (tpgx)? V 1 — (t,,)? 
Thus when ryy is low and rpy and rygp are relatively high the partial rzy » will be of 
doubtful significance as a measure of relationship between A and X. 
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Of the other factors which are of significance in this southern area, 
the sex ratio (F) appears to be the most closely related to the ratios 
of children to persons (trx =.32) although the percentage of farm 
land in crops (B), the average value per acre (C), the proportion of 
the rural population living on farms (D), and the ratio of persons 
25-34 to those 15-24 (E) all have significant correlations with the ratios 
of children to persons, the zero order coefficients being —.21; —.22; 
.23; and .25, respectively. 

The only respect in which the two areas have similar significant 
correlations is in the increase of the ratios of children to persons as the 
proportion of the rural population on farms increases. The most signifi- 
cant point to remember is that the simple direct relation of increasing 
fertility and increasing distance from Des Moines does not hold when 
two portions of the Des Moines area, studied by Brunner and Kolb on 
a county basis and as a whole, are examined separately and in more 
detail. 


ROCHESTER, NEw YORK 


South of Rochester, New York, distance and the ratios of children 
to persons have a highly significant and positive zero order correlation 
(tax —.35) ; but the zero order correlations of percentage of farm land 
in crops (fsx == —.32) and value of land per acre (tex —= —.32) with 
the ratios of children to persons are almost as high, while that of sex 
ratio (trx =.43) is even higher. The only factor which shows a defi- 
nitely insignificant correlation with the ratios of children to persons is 
the ratio of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 (rex —.07) ; for the coefficient 
of proportion of the rural population native white with the ratios of 
children to persons is barely significant (tex —.23), and the propor- 
tion of rural population on farms with the ratios of children to persons 
(tox —.22) is just below the level of significance. 

As would be expected when rax (.35) is high, all the multiples in 
which A is a factor are high, ranging from .35 to .50. In the first order 
partials, however, (rax.n, etc.) the relationship of A and X is of little 
significance when the percentage of farm land in crops (rax.s =.18) 
or the value of land per acre (rax.c —=.20) is held constant, probably 
because of the high intercorrelation of A and B (—.72) and A and 
C (—.64). But even so, there is no doubt that the ratios of children 
to persons increase as distance from the city increases. The ratios of 
children to persons also increase as the percentage of farm land in crops 
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decreases, as the value of land per acre decreases, and as the sex ratio 
increases. When the three orders of correlations are considered, this 
last factor—sex ratio—has the closest correlation with the ratios of 
children to persons of all the factors used. 

It is of interest that the proportion of the rural population native 
white is positively correlated with the ratios of children to persons— 
the higher the proportion native white the higher the ratios of children 
to persons—and not inversely as might possibly be expected from our 
general knowledge of the relationship between fertility and foreign 
birth. This is the only northern area in which the proportion of the 
population that is native white is significantly correlated with the ratios 
of children to persons. 

The outstanding fact in the Rochester correlations is the number of 
factors which vary significantly with the ratios of children to persons 
rather than the close correlation of any one factor. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Around Indianapolis only two of the seven factors used have zero 
order correlations with the ratios of children to persons which are sig- 
nificant—the proportion of rural population living on farms (tox = 
30) and sex ratio (trx — —.32)—while a third, the ratio of persons 
25-34 to those 15-24, is of doubtful significance (rex —.22). Distance 
is far below the level of significance in all the partial correlations, as 
are also percentage of farm land in crops (B) and value of farm land 
(C). Likewise, the multiple correlations in which A, B, and C appear 
only approach significance when D or F or possibly E are included; 
and even then they do not attain the necessary level. 

The correlation of the proportion of the rural population on farms 
(D) with the ratios of children to persons conforms to the general pat- 
tern—it is direct. The correlation of sex ratio (F) with the ratios of 
children to persons (X) is inverse here (—.32)—the higher the sex 
ratio the lower the ratios of children to persons—while in the Des 
Moines-south and in the Rochester area, as we have just seen, and in 
the Fort Worth area, as will be discussed later, it is direct. This sig- 
nificantly inverse correlation of sex ratios and ratios of children to per- 
sons is peculiar to Indianapolis, although such a relationship is found 
in several other areas but is too low to be significant. 

Unlike Rochester, where it appeared that most of the factors used 
were rather closely correlated with the ratios of children to persons, 
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it can be said that only two of them are so related in Indianapolis. 
Clearly, the factors used in these correlations with the ratios of children 
to persons are not the important ones in the Indianapolis area. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


In the Far West three areas were studied, two extending out from 
Spokane (one to the west and one to the southeast) and one around 
Portland, Oregon. In the two Spokane areas, as in the Columbus and 
Des Moines areas, somewhat contradictory results were obtained. In 
the area southeast of Spokane distance and the ratios of children to 
persons have a significant direct correlation (tax —.32), and this holds 
for all orders of correlations where distance (A) is present. The only 
other factor showing a significant correlation is the ratio of persons 
25-34 to those 15-24 (rex —.32). This also carries through all multiple 
and partial correlations and is of about the same magnitude as the 
correlations for distance and ratios of children to persons. As might be 
expected, the multiple Rarx shows up largest (.42) of all multiples 
for this area. West of Spokane, however, there is a negligible zero order 
correlation between distance and the ratios of children to persons, and 
there is no significant multiple correlation where A is used unless B, 
the percentage of farm land in crops (rsx == —.33), or E, the ratio of 
persons 25-34 to those 15-24 (rex —.40), is also present. Likewise, the 
only significant partial correlations are those where B or E appear with 
the other factors held constant, although rrx.p is barely significant 
(—.28) and inverse, as for Indianapolis. 

In the relation between the percentage of farm land in crops (B) 
and the ratios of children to persons there is also a marked difference 
in these two areas. Southeast of Spokane this relation is negligible in 
all orders of correlations, while west of the city these correlations are 
significant and inverse as usual: the larger the percentage of farm land 
in crops the lower the ratios of children to persons. 

The only factor which shows considerable correlation with the ratios 
of children to persons in both areas is the ratio of persons 25-34 to those 
15-24 (tex —.32 for the southeast area and .40 for the west area): the 
higher the proportion of persons 25-34 (the most fertile years) the 
higher the ratios of children to persons. In both areas wherever E is 
included in the partial and multiple correlations with the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons, its influence is apparent. 
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It is interesting to note that the highest multiple for the area west of 
Spokane is Rsex (.50), showing that ratios correlate higher with per- 
centage of farm land in crops and proportion of persons in the most 
fertile age groups than with other combinations; while the highest mul- 
tiple for the southeast area is Razx (.42), as stated above. 

In the two Spokane areas then, it appears that the higher the ratios 
of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 the higher the ratios of children to per- 
sons; but there the resemblance of the two areas, as shown by the corre- 
lations of these seven factors, ceases. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


This area stands out as unique in that there is only one factor, viz., 
percentage of rural population on farms (D), which shows a signifi- 
cant zero order correlation with the ratios of children to persons (rpx 
=.16), and this is just barely significant. Moreover, there are only 
three multiple and two partial correlations which are clearly significant; 
and of these only Roex (.31) and rpx.z (.29) are appreciably above 
the level of significance. 

If Spokane and Portland are typical of the Far West, the factors used 
in these correlations are much less closely related to the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons in this region than in the areas studied in the Middle 
West and the East, and also than in those of the South, as will be shown 
presently. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


The correlations for the area around Asheville show that four factors 
out of the seven used have coefficients that are well above the value 
necessary to be highly significant; while two others, E, the ratio of per- 
sons 25-34 to those 15-24, and F, the sex ratio, have coefficients that 
approach significance. The nature of these relations as shown in the zero 
order correlations may be summed up as follows: (1) the farther the 
rural population lives from Asheville the higher the ratios of children 
to persons (tax —.37); (2) the smaller the percentage of land in crops 
the higher the ratios of children to persons (rsx — —.40); (3) the 
lower the value of the farm land per acre the higher the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons (tox = —.49); (4) the larger the proportion of the 
rural population living on farms the higher the ratios of children to 
persons (tpx =.41). 
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In the first order partials (rax.n, etc.) where the different factors are 
in turn held constant, A and X are shown to have a very significant 
correlation except when value C is held constant (rax.c =.19) ; and, 
conversely, the coefficient trex (—.49) is much reduced when A is held 
constant (fcx.a —= —.38). This is to be expected when two factors are 
rather highly intercorrelated (tac == —.46). The zero order correla- 
tions for B, D, and F with X are but little affected when A is held con- 
stant, while those for E and G are materially raised. 

The percentage of farm land in crops (B) and the proportion of the 
rural population living on farms (D) show just slightly higher corre- 
lations with the ratios of children to persons in all the different orders 
than does distance (A). In general, the correlations of these three fac- 
tors may be said to be of the same magnitude. On the other hand, the 
value of farm land per acre (C) has much the highest zero order corre- 
lation of all, and taken altogether has more highly significant multiples 
and partials than any of the others, although the highest multiple of 
C with another factor (Rcemex =.55) is just the same as the highest 
multiple for B and D (Rapx —.55). The partials for C and X are also, 
on the whole, well above those for any other factor, the highest partial 
of all being tox.x (—.53). 

On the whole it appears that the factors used in these correlations 
are more closely related to the ratios of children to persons in the 
Asheville area than in any of the northern areas, even closer than in 
Rochester. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A comparison of the two Atlanta areas, one north and the other 
south, with one another and with Asheville shows that the correlations 
are all of the same general pattern, although the coefficients are not of 
exactly the same magnitude. This is the only one of the five pairs of 
areas of which it can be said that they are much alike. The same four 
factors—distance (A), percentage of farm land in crops (B), value of 
farm land per acre (C), and proportion of the rural population on 
farms (D)—that had significant correlations in the Asheville area show 
significant correlations with ratios of children to persons in both these 
areas. In addition, in the northern area the percentage of the rural 
population native white (G) also has a high correlation with the ratios 
of children to persons (tax —.45): the more white the population is 
the higher are the ratios of children to persons. In the southern area 
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where there is but little variation in the proportion of native whites, 
although there is a larger Negro population, this factor has no signifi- 
cant correlation with the ratios of children to persons (tex == —.11). 
But the most important difference between these two Atlanta areas is 
perhaps in the closeness of the correlation between distance (A) and 
the ratios of children to persons (X). This connection is considerably 
closer in the northern area which extends into a rough hilly country 
peopled almost entirely by native whites than in the southern which 
is more uniformly level and has also a high proportion of Negroes. The 
factor which shows the highest correlation with the ratios of children 
to persons in both areas is the proportion of the rural population on 
farms (D), and this remains significantly high in all orders of corre- 
lations. In Atlanta-south rox (.49) is not much reduced when other 
factors are held constant except where value (C) is involved (rpx.c = 
.37), but in Atlanta-north the value of rnx (.47) is lowered appreciably 
in three of the partials (rox.a —=.34,tpx.c =.30, and rox.c =.29). 

It is also of some interest that, although in neither of these areas is 
sex ratio (F) of much significance, yet in both, the coefficient rrx is 
negative: the lower the number of males per 100 females the higher 
the ratios of children to persons. This relationship (rrx) seems to be 
less constant than that of most of the other factors, being direct in some 
areas and inverse in others, although of negligible significance in most 
of them. 

In the Atlanta areas as in the Asheville area the factors selected for 
correlation with the ratios of children to persons show a closer relation 
to the variations in the ratios of children to persons than in most of 
the northern and western communities. But it may be noted again that 
distance is not as closely correlated with the ratios of children to per- 
sons as are value and the proportion of rural population living on 
farms, particularly in the area south of Atlanta. 


FortT WORTH AND DALLAS, TEXAS 


In the area west of Fort Worth three factors show a relatively high 
degree of correlation (zero order) with the ratios of children to per- 
sons. They are distance (tax —.29), ratio of persons 25-34 to those 
15-24 (rex —.41), and sex ratio (trx —.40). In the area east of Dal- 
las none of these three is significantly correlated with the ratios of 
children to persons; but three other factors do show a considerable 
measure of correlation. They are the percentage of farm land in crops 
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(rsx — —.32), the value of farm land per acre (tox —= —.38), and 
the proportion of the rural population on farms (rox —.29). 

Examination of the multiple and partial correlations for the area west 
of Fort Worth shows that distance is not as closely correlated with the 
ratios of children to persons in this area as it is in several other areas, 
but three of the partials and all of the multiples of A with X are sig- 
nificant. In the partials, rax is never raised appreciably by holding the 
other factors constant nor is it reduced appreciably except in rax.x 
(.15). When A in turn is held constant (rex.a, etc.), its effect on the 
zero order coefficients of these factors with X is negligible except in 
two cases. Hence, it seems reasonable to conclude that, while distance 
is somewhat correlated with the ratios of children to persons in this 
area, the connection is not very close, not as close as that of the ratio 
of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 or the sex ratio. In all the orders of 
correlations these two factors vary rather closely with changes in the 
ratios of children to persons, and when used together (Rerx —.52) 
they yield the highest twofold multiple. 

In the area east of Dallas the multiples and partials for percentage 
of farm land in crops (B), for value of land per acre (C), and for 
proportion of rural population on farms (D) confirm the zero order 
correlations in showing that these factors vary rather closely with changes 
in the ratios of children to persons. The most important is the value of 
farm land per acre; and, as usual, this relationship is inverse: the higher 
the value of land the lower the ratios of children to persons. 

If Dallas and Fort Worth are considered as a single center for our 
purposes, we find that out of the five pairs of areas radiating from a 
common center only one pair—that from Atlanta—can be said to be 
essentially uniform in the correlations of these various factors with the 
ratios of children to persons. Clearly, the factor of distance from a city 
is only one of several factors which vary more or less significantly with 
the ratios of children to persons in most of these areas. 


LITTLE RocK, ARKANSAS 


Around Little Rock four of the seven factors are significantly corre- 
lated with the ratios of children to persons as shown by the zero order 
correlations. They are distance, value of land per acre, percentage of 
rural population on farms, and the proportion of the rural population 
native white. 
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Distance is of significance not only in the zero order but also in all 
its multiples and in all the partials except where value is held constant 
(tax.c =.15); but it is also considerably reduced in magnitude where 
percentage of rural population native white is held constant (rax.c—= 
.23 while rax —.30). This is not surprising, for distance and value 
(tac == —.48) and distance and native white (rac —.41) are rather 
closely intercorrelated. When the two factors, distance (A) and pro- 
portion of rural population living on farms (D), are combined with 
ratios (Ravx —.44), the correlation is highly significant but not quite 
as high as when value (C) and proportion on farms (D) are com- 
bined with ratios (Repx —.47). However, there is little to choose in 
closeness of correlation between C and D with the ratios of children 
to persons in the Little Rock area, and both are more significantly corre- 
lated with the ratios of children to persons than is distance. 

It is of some interest that the correlation of G, the proportion of the 
rural population native white, with the ratios of children to persons is 
positive here, as it was around Rochester and north of Atlanta: the 
larger the proportion of the population native white the higher the 
ratios of children to persons. The general situation is probably much 
the same in the two southern areas. The proportion of the population 
white increases as the land becomes more broken and hilly, and the 
ratios of children to persons also rise. Around Asheville and Spokane 
the correlation was also positive but too low to be of much significance. 
Is it significant in the southern areas that the hill people are more iso- 
lated than any other part of our population? East of Dallas the corre- 
lation between G, the percentage of population native white, and the 
ratios of children to persons hardly reaches the level of significance; 
but it is inverse: the lower the proportion of the population native white 
the higher the ratios of children to persons; and in the area south of 
Atlanta this relationship was also inverse, although so low that no 
emphasis should be placed upon it. It can be said, however, that there 
is no very significant increase in the ratios of children to persons as the 
proportion of Negroes increases in the level land areas east of Dallas 
and south of Atlanta. In both of these areas it might have been expected 
to stand out more clearly if it were a fact. 


KANSAS City, MISSOURI 


In the area south of Kansas City, distance (A), percentage of land 
in crops (B), value per acre (C), and proportion of rural population 
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on farms (D) are all significantly correlated with the ratios of children 
to persons (X). On the whole, this pattern of correlation is somewhat 
more typical of the South than of the North, although not too much 
stress should be placed on this point. 

When the three orders of correlations for distance (A) and value 
(C) with X are compared, the distance factor seems to be slightly more 
closely correlated with the ratios of children to persons than the value 
factor, but the difference is not great. Both, however, are definitely 
higher than percentage of land in crops and the proportion of the rural 
population on farms. The intercorrelation of A and C is high (tac = 
—.75); hence, when either is held constant while the other is corre- 
lated with X, the coefficient is low (rax.c =.17, tox.a —= —.10). But, 
while A and C are of much significance, the multiple correlation in 
which they are combined (Racx =.36) is not as high as that in which 
A is combined with D (Rapx =.39), and the multiple Rspx (.37) is 
also slightly higher than Racx. There is very little intercorrelation be- 
tween B and D (rsp = —.08). 

Here again, such relationship as there is between the proportion of 
the population native white and the ratios of children to persons is 
positive. As in the other areas where this was the case, the poorer hilly 
lands have almost no Negroes but do have high ratios of children to 
persons. 


SUMMARY 


From these correlations it appears that none of the factors used here 
is consistently and significantly correlated with the ratios of children to 
persons in all areas, but several of them are so frequently and highly 
correlated with the ratios of children to persons that they are probably 
of considerable significance. 

In the zero order correlations (rax, rex, etc.) distance is significantly 
and directly correlated with the ratios of children to persons (rax) in 
ten of the sixteen areas—the greater the distance the higher the ratios 
of children to persons—and is below the level of significance in five 
cases. In the other case, Columbus-northwest, the correlation is defi- 
nitely inverse, i.e., the greater the distance from the city the lower the 
ratios of children to persons. Likewise, distance is significant in 46 of 
the 96 possible partials of distance with ratios when other factors are 
held constant (rax.n, fax.c, etc.), the relationship being direct in all 
but one case, Columbus-northwest (tax.z = —.28), as discussed above. 
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In view of these correlations of distance with the ratios of children 
to persons it can be said that, in studying the variations in ratios of 
children to persons and probably of birth rates, the distance of rural 
people from a fairly large city is a factor to be taken into account. But 
if distance should be shown to be a causative factor of importance, it 
is probably because it is a measure of the degree of isolation of the rural 
population from those influences of the city which make for the volun- 
tary control of the size of the family. It is quite certain, however, that 
distance is not the only measure of isolation, and it may not be the best 
measure. Of the factors used in these correlations it is believed that the 
proportion of the rural population living on farms is also a measure 
of isolation of the rural population from urban influence. Both A and 
D measure isolation. It was found that in seven of the ten areas where 
A showed a significant direct correlation with X, D also showed" a 
significant direct correlation with X: the higher the proportion of the 
rural population living on farms the higher the ratios of children to 
persons. This relationship between D and X was also found in four 
of the five areas where A showed no significant correlation with X. 
Thus 14 out of 16 areas showed a significant direct zero order correla- 
lation between isolation, as measured by A or D, and the ratios of chil- 
dren to persons. Only one area, Spokane-west, showed no significant 
relationship between either A or D and X; and one area, Columbus- 
northwest, showed an inverse relationship. If A and D can properly 
be called isolation factors, then isolation can be said to be fairly closely 
related to the ratios of children to persons in 14 of the 16 areas studied 
here. 

When the first order partials are considered, the proportion of the 
rural population living on farms has the third highest number (40 out 
of the possible 96) of significant coefficients with ratios (X) when 
other factors are held constant (rpx.a, fpx.n, etc.). Distance (46) and 
value (43) are only slightly in the lead in number of significant partials 
out of the possible 96. 

Certainly it would seem that the hypothesis, the greater the degree 
of isolation in rural communities the higher the birth rate, is worth in- 
vestigating more carefully as better measures of isolation than distance 
from a large city and proportion of rural population on farms can be 
developed. It may very well be that distance from a fairly large city is 
of less importance as a measure of isolation than the ease of communi- 
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cation of rural people with some urban community, even though it may 
be a rather small town or city. 

The percentage of the farm land in crops (B), which may be re- 
garded as an economic factor, shows a significant zero order correla- 
tion with the ratios of children to persons in nine areas, two less than 
for each of the isolation factors. In seven of these nine areas the value 
of land and buildings per acre, which is also an economic factor, showed 
a significant correlation with the ratios of children to persons; while 
there were two areas in which value was correlated with the ratios of 
children to persons, but percentage of farm land in crops was not. Thus 
there are four areas in which only one of these factors is significantly 
correlated with the ratios of children to persons and five in which 
neither is so correlated. 

It may be interesting to note that Columbus-northwest, the area which 
stood alone with its significant inverse relationship between distance 
and ratios, is the only area which shows a significant direct relationship 
between proportion of farm land in crops and ratios, the other eight 
significant coefficients showing an inverse relationship, as do all nine of 
the coefficients of value with ratios. In general one could say, then, that 
the higher the economic status (as measured by B and C) of the town- 
ship the fewer the children (as measured by ratios of children to per- 
sons) holds true in ten areas; that the higher the economic status 
(measured by B alone) the greater the number of children holds true 
in one area; and that there is no significant relationship in the other 
five areas. 

On the whole, then, the isolation factors appear to be somewhat more 
closely correlated with the ratios of children to persons in these rural 
areas than the economic factors, but the difference is not large. More- 
over, there is no area in which at least one of these four factors does 
not have a significant correlation with the ratios of children to persons, 
but there are five areas in which only one of these four factors does 
show such a correlation. 

Although these correlations do not enable us to say with certainty 
that there is a direct causal relation between the degree of isolation and 
the ratios of children to persons, nor between the economic status of 
the community and the ratios of children to persons, yet it is not stretch- 
ing the interpretation unduly to say that they create a presumption that 
there is such a connection. However, these correlations do not provide 
any reasonable basis for a statement regarding the relative importance 
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of these four factors nor, indeed, of the relative importance of isolation 
and economic status, assuming that we are justified in using these two 
general categories for the four factors, A, B, C, and D. However, since 
these four factors had the highest number of significant zero order 
coefficients with X (11, 9, 9, and 11, respectively, out of a possible 16, 
as compared with 5, 4, and 3 for the other three factors) and the highest 
number of significant partials with X when other factors are held con- 
stant (46, 34, 43, and 40, respectively, out of a possible 96, as com- 
pared with 31, 21, and 9 for E, F, and G, respectively), it seems 
reasonable to state that A, B, C, and D appear to be the more important 
of the factors considered. These four factors are also present in a large 
number of significant multiples: 72, of the 96 possible multiples con- 
taining A, being significant, 61 of those containing B, 63 of those 
containing C, and 64 of those containing D being significant; while, of 
multiples containing E, F, and G, 64, 57, and 45 were significant, re- 
spectively. 

As a matter of fact, it is quite probable that in many communities 
isolation has considerable influence in determining the general eco- 
nomic status, as measured by value of land per acre and percentage of 
farm land in crops; while, in turn, the economic conditions measured 
in this manner determine to a greater or lesser degree the isolation of 
many rural communities. It is not improbable, therefore, that to some 
extent, even when grouped as isolation (A and D) and economic status 
(B and C), we are measuring some of the same conditions by each and 
all of these four factors. The high intercorrelations between some of 
these factors in several of the areas make it almost certain that we are 
not measuring distinct and separate factors by each of these sets of 
figures. But even so, we believe that one is justified in concluding that 
both the isolation and the economic status of rural communities are 
important factors in determining the birth rates. 

The demographic factors, the ratio of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 
(E) and sex ratio (F), come in a poor third in their correlations with 
the ratios of children to persons. There are only five areas in which the 
ratio of persons 25-34 to those 15-24 (rex) is significant and only four 
areas in which sex ratio (rrx) is significant; but since rex and rrx are 
both significant in two or these areas, there are nine in which neither 
factor is significantly correlated with the ratios of children to persons. 
It might be noted here that this relationship is direct in all cases except 
one. Clearly these demographic factors are not very intimately related 
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to the ratios of children to persons in the zero order correlations, al- 
though in the few areas where either E (5 areas) or F (4 areas) or 
both (2 areas) have a significant correlation with X, there is no other 
factor which shows as much significance except distance in Columbus- 
northwest and Spokane-southeast. 

Finally, this study throws no direct light on the factors which may 
be important in accounting for the differences in ratios of children to 
persons between these different areas; for, in the Portland area the 
ratio of children to 1,000 persons is only 182, while in the Asheville 
area it is 311. In the former area there is almost no correlation between 
any of the factors used here and the ratios of children to persons, while 
in the latter there is a highly significant correlation between A, B, C, 
and D with the ratios of children to persons. On the other hand, in the 
Rochester area the correlations much more closely resemble those in 
the Asheville area than those in the Portland area, but the ratio of chil- 
dren to 1,000 persons is only 200. It is not unlikely that if we had had 
any satisfactory measure of the relative economic status and isolation of 
all of our townships we would have found some relation between these 
factors and the absolute ratios of children to persons. But such a study 
will have to be postponed to a later date when more adequate data are 
available. 

Our original problem here was: Are there local variations in the 
ratios of children to persons which are related to the distance of the 
community from a large city? It seemed best to enlarge this query by 
asking whether these variations in the ratios of children to persons were 
related to other social and economic factors as well as to distance from 
the city; hence the seven factors used here. The answer to the question 
thus posed appears to be: Yes, the variations in the ratios of children 
to persons within what have generally been supposed to be relatively 
homogeneous social and economic groups are not inconsiderable and 
are often rather closely related to the variations in several social and 
economic factors which we can more or less adequately measure at the 
present time. We have chosen to designate the more important of these 
factors, isolation and economic status. We do not mean to imply that 
these are the only conditions which may be of importance in throwing 
light on the variations in the birth rate in rural communities, nor even 
that they are the most significant; but they are the most significant we 
have been able to measure with the data available. 














Economic Aspects of Remedial Measures 
Designed to Meet the Problems of 
Displaced Farm Laborers‘ 


Murray R. Benedict* 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of the agricultural migrant lies only partly in the realm of agriculture. 
Much of the distress of recent years has resulted from a decrease in urban employment 
which in earlier periods absorbed large numbers of workers of rural origin. The bad 
effects of these tendencies have been increased by rapid mechanization and drouth in the 
farm areas. The problem is likely to increase in the years just ahead. The numbers now 
seeking a living on the land cannot be absorbed as agricultural entrepreneurs and workers 
except by vast changes in the structure of the agricultural economy. Tenant-purchase and 
the breakup of large holdings offer only limited possibilities. Cooperative farming does 
not provide an adequate solution. Improved tenancy legislation would help. Publicly 
sponsored development of small industries along the lines of the British Trading Estates 
program might provide substantial betterment in some areas. 


The general theme of this program is the effect of control policies 
upon farm labor together with a consideration of remedial measures. 
It seems impractical, however, to discuss remedial measures in terms 
of causes of the problem. A hungry man without a job and without a 
home is a social problem regardless of what brought him to that con- 
dition. It may be that he was “‘controlled” out of a job, that he had 
to leave a drouth-ridden farm, or that he was displaced by the tractor. 
On the other hand, he may have lost a precarious hold on farm entre- 
preneurship through debt and low prices, or he may be a part of a new 
unmarketable surplus of workers. Even when employers cut down pro- 
duction in a laissez-faire economy, the workers displaced are just as 
much out of jobs as though such employers acted under some organized 
control scheme. It is well to keep in mind that displaced small oper- 
ators were by no means absent from the picture in the days of glorified 
laissez-faire. 

+ Paper No. 83, The Giannini Foundation of Agricultural Economics. This paper was 
read at a joint meeting of the American Farm Economic Association and the Rural Soci- 
ological Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, December 29, 1939. 

* Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of California. 

1 To be sure, in that segment of the problem where causes can be distinguished it may 


be pertinent to consider whether the process is reversible. In general, however, major 
social shifts of this kind hold little promise of easy reversibility. 
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I am impressed with the inadequacy of any brief treatment of so 
complex a problem. If these comments have any merits, they consist in 
throwing out certain ideas for further development. To treat them in 
detail would require a study of book size. In the early sections of the 
paper I discuss a number of measures in rather negative terms. This is 
not meant to be so much a qualitative deprecation as a challenge to 
the quantitative adequacy of these measures. The point I wish to em- 
phasize is that large numbers of people are concerned and that small- 
scale programs, no matter how good in themselves, cannot make much 
impression on a problem of this magnitude. 

It must be evident also that any sort of appraisal is largely personal. 
The statements made are, however, based upon a good many sources 
which it has not seemed practical to quote or footnote in so brief a 
treatment. If, in a few places, the writer has seemed to go out of the 
way to correct what appear to him to be misconceptions, particularly 
with regard to consolidation of holdings and sizes of farms, this is not 
intended as a defense of the large-scale farm unit, but rather as a step 
toward treating the problem realistically. Programs based on unreal- 
istic assumptions can all too easily lead us away from the most promis- 
ing lines of attack and into a morass of disillusionment and futility. 

In a problem such as this, there is little profit in seeking a sharp 
distinction between sociological or welfare aspects and the economic 
phases. However, the previous speaker was asked to look at the situa- 
tion from a sociological standpoint and it was suggested that I em- 
phasize its economic aspects. In doing so I shall omit reference to many 
phases which, though unquestionably of great social significance, do 
not have very great current importance from an economic standpoint. 


Looked at in this light it seems clear that the problem is only partly 
agricultural. In fact, the major part of it may lie in urban rather than 
in rural economics; and unless this larger relationship is recognized, 
we can scarcely hope for soundly conceived remedial measures. For 
generations the rural areas have contributed a stream of migrants to 
the cities.* In other periods, prior to the last decade, machines have 


2 The net movement from farms to cities, acording to estimates made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, averaged: 
For the period 1920-1924 inclusive—666,200 
For the period 1925-1929 inclusive—593,000 
For the period 1930-1933 inclusive— 61,750 
For the period 1934-1937 inclusive—368,000 


From Francis M. Vreeland and Edward J. Fitzgerald, Farm-City Migration and Indus- 
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taken the place of man-power, and rural areas have experienced a 
population exodus. Where, for example, are the people who might 
now be operating the abandoned farms of New England and New 
York State? What has become of the men who used to harvest the 
wheat crop of the plains area? In the main they have been absorbed 
into the ranks of urban workers or have migrated westward to take up 
new and more fertile lands, sometimes with a degree of hardship but 
often with little awareness that there was any problem or that such a 
migration was occurring. 

Now, however, our society is like the man who, attacked by a wast- 
ing disease, becomes a prey to various minor ailments which could not 
have made headway had the patient been in good health. For two 
decades we have had considerable urban unemployment. Since 1930 
this has assumed large proportions, and its impact on farm workers has 
been severe. It has checked the customary flow of new workers into 
urban industry and has rendered difficult the absorption of groups dis- 
placed by natural or technological changes affecting rural areas. Price 
policies in industry, rigid wage rates maintained by labor unions, and 
a price-conscious and control-minded agriculture have, of course, all 
had a part in creating the situation we now find, though they may not 
have been the most important causes. 

Whatever its causes, the extensive unemployment in urban industries 
constitutes an almost insurmountable barrier between the unemployed 
farm worker and a job in urban industry. This, together with a rapidly 
changing agricultural economy in parts of the South and with drouth 
conditions of unprecedented severity, has given us a great mass of un- 
stabilized, mostly unskilled workers, chiefly of rural origin. Unemploy- 
ment and distress conditions have been widespread even in the rural 
areas of the Middle West, in the Lake States, and in the Northeast. 
However, since the most acute and dramatic situation centers around 
the migratory group with its head in California and its tail in the 
Southern Plains area, I shall give principal attention to that problem. 
In some measure the conclusions applicable to these wanderers may 
apply to the less mobile problem-workers of other areas. 

Along with these recent migrants there is, of course, an older group, 
mostly unorganized, which “followed the crops’ in times past. These 


try's Labor Reserve, WPA National Research Project (Philadelphia, 1939). Data from 
table on page 6 as reproduced from Bureau of Agricultural Economics release of June 


16, 1938. 
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migrants came into their present situation from different causes and are 
probably somewhat better adjusted to the conditions in which they find 
themselves. They do, however, present many of the same problems, 
such as low incomes, lack of continuity of work, widely scattered tem- 
porary employments, and a high degree of insecurity. The newer mi- 
grant group has, in fact, intensified greatly the problem of improving 
the lot of these more established workers. Betterment of wages and 
working conditions is far easier under conditions of labor shortage than 
where surplus labor is available. 

Certain conclusions seem warranted with respect to the situation as 
a whole and may serve to clarify the comments that follow. 

There are more workers available than are needed to carry on the 
agricultural activities of the United States as its agriculture is now 
organized. 

These workers lack adequate income, stability of residence, decent 
living accommodations, and minimum health, educational, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

There is little prospect that they will be absorbed into industries other 
than agriculture unless by some organized governmentally sponsored 
program. 

Rural overpopulation is common to many parts of the world and 
underlies much of the international struggle for outlets for industrial 
products. The problem, so far as numbers are concerned, is likely to be 
intensified rather than lessened in the years just ahead.* 

We probably would have had a large-scale problem of this kind even 
had there been no formal control measures in the various branches of 
the national economy. Regardless of controls as we now know them, 
there would have been large-scale dislocations resulting from restricted 
foreign markets; from our change to creditor status; from the slowing 
tempo of construction of major capital equipment such as railroads, 
factories, and highways; and from the disappearance of a rapidly ad- 
vancing frontier. 


80. E. Baker makes the following comment: “During the next few years, the maxi- 
mum number of youth will occur—those born in 1921-1924. Many are now in high school 
and a few years hence college enrollment should reach its crest, other factors remaining 
equal. From 1939 to 1942 nearly two and one-half million youths will reach the age of 
18 each year. The number of people 18-65 years, which may be called the productive ages, 
will increase over 1,000,000 a year until 1945, but will fall to 300,000 by 1955. Nearly 
9,000,000 more people will need to be employed by 1955 or given relief.” From a paper 
“Population Trends in Relation to Land Use,” presented at the Southern Regional Con- 
ference of Extension Directors, Supervisors, and Subject-matter Specialists (Texarkana, 


Texas, February 7, 1939). 
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These are crude factual statements with which few will disagree. 
Proceeding from this fairly solid ground of accepted fact, I would like 
to suggest certain propositions which rest more on opinion and out- 
look but which may serve as some rough guide in our attempts to 
analyze the economic aspects of this problem. In the interest of brevity 
I shall state these categorically and with little qualification. 

Temporary and palliative measures should be developed rapidly and 
on a wide front in order to ameliorate the most acute forms of distress. 

Job security and stability of residence are essential to a satisfactory 
solution at least for the family groups. Few of the other problems can 
be met satisfactorily without these as a prerequisite. 

If all of these people are to be absorbed in agriculture and if large 
numbers of them are to be given entrepreneurial status through owner- 
ship or tenancy there must be very extensive changes in the farming 
structure of the nation, with many more small farms, fewer large farms, 
and probably, a reversion to more primitive kinds of farming. (I would 
add, lest I be misunderstood, that it is conceivable the social gains to 
be derived might more than balance the losses even though we grant 
the assumption made above. The situation does, however, call for most 
careful weighing of relative values.) 

Purchase of lands and resale to landless farmers on a basis of com- 
mercially efficient size units will not absorb enough of the landless farm 
group to solve the problem. 

Solutions, to be sound, must seek to make these people productive 
contributors to the national income. Otherwise their lot can be im- 
proved only by lowering the general level of well-being of people not 
in this group. Unused capacity in labor is even more of a social waste 
than unused capacity in factories and lands since it is accompanied by 
serious depreciation in the moral fiber of the people. 

A program which does not take into account the varied abilities, de- 
sires, and personal qualities in the group will fail at both ends, fuwst, 
through giving too little scope for accomplishment by the able and 
industrious and, second, through placing on the incompetent and 
unindustrious responsibilities which they cannot or will not measure 
up to. 

With these generalizations in mind let us turn now to consideration 
of some of the remedia! measures undertaken or proposed. Such 
measures may be roughly classified as temporary or palliative and longer 
range or more fundamental. Most of the activities so far undertaken 
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fall in the first of these classes. This would include such measures as 
the establishment of federal camps for migrants, Farm Security Admin- 
istration grants for needy workers, Work Projects Administration un- 
dertakings, relief payments and emergency medical aid, farm debt 
adjustment, and much of the attempt at job finding by the employment 
agencies. 

There seems little reason for lengthy discussion of these at this time. 
In situations of acute distress palliative and emergency measures should 
be put into effect at once. Principal justifiable criticisms of these pro- 
grams seem to me to be of the following kinds: (1) inadequate scope, 
(2) lack of well-coordinated and efficient organization, and (3) high 
expense in relation to results accomplished. In part these defects arise 
out of inadequate previous planning of ways to meet emergency situa- 
tions. For example, in such a program as that of providing temporary 
camps for migrants, after some five years or more of large scale migra- 
tion, we now have thirty-one of these camps in operation or under 
construction. These will have a capacity of around 7,500 families.‘ 
They are reported to have cost, for capital equipment, in the neighbor- 
hood of $200,000 to $250,000 each. As in the case of most federal 
bookkeeping, the records of expenditure are not too inclusive. Reasons 
for slow progress in this program are not all attributable to the govern- 
mental agencies concerned. There has been, of course, considerable 
local opposition to establishment of such camps. However, along with 
this there have been too many cooks for the broth and a confusion of 
objectives. The function these camps should be designed to serve is, in 
my opinion, that of providing temporary havens for destitute people 
on the move. The Federal Government provides at great expense re- 
fuges and stopping places for migrant wild-fowl. Should it not do as 
much for its human migrants on the move through forces largely be- 
yond their control and understanding? 

These camps have also been viewed as demonstrations for local com- 
munities, but have lacked both the relationship to the community and 
the sort of educational program that would make them effective in this 
capacity. Private camps of the West and Southwest leave much to be 
desired, but the most deplorable conditions have arisen in those situa- 


4 These are distributed as follows: 


14 in California 2 in Washington 
3 in Arizona 4 in Texas, and 
3 in Idaho 2 in Florida. 


3 in Oregon 
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tions where newcomers had no access to private camps and where pub- 
lic facilities were unavailable or inadequate in capacity. 

The various emergency programs, or any one of them, afford scope 
for a paper of this length, and further discussion of this aspect must 
be omitted here. The burden on facilities and funds has become a very 
serious matter in the communities most directly affected. Major prob- 
lems in this realm lie in equitable division of the financial load and in 
arriving at a just and constructive basis for transfers into and out of 
private employment.® 

Turning now to longer term approaches to the problem, these seem 
to fall roughly into the following groups: 

1. Tenant-purchase with a considerable measure of federal aid. 

2. Breakup of large holdings. 

3. Reorganization of agriculture to provide more continuous work 
and stabilization of residence by areas. 

4. Garden cottages and small holdings. 

5. Cooperative farming. 

6. Unionization of labor. 

7. Extension of Social Security to agriculture. 

I shall deal with these in reverse order, since some can be set aside 
with relatively brief mention at this time. 


5 In those areas where such migrants tend to concentrate, the burden on local facili- 
ties and funds becomes a very serious problem, even though federal funds are pro- 
vided in rather substantial amounts. For example, in Kern County, California’s chief 
center for such concentration, in the upper San Joaquin Valley, and locale of the federal 
camp described in John Steinbeck’s recent novel, expenditures for relief of various cate- 
gories in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939, amounted to approximately $4,280,000. 
This includes federal, state, and local contributions and is for a county having a total 
population of about 124,000. These data are from unofficial but reputable sources. 

The entire cotton crop of 1939 for Kern County was valued at about $4,900,000. It 
may thus be seen that relief costs in that area amounted to practically as much as the total 
value of one of the major crops on which migrant farm workers were employed. This is 
in addition to the wage bill. It is obvious that not all of these expenditures were made 
for agricultural migrants. Such recipients, however, constituted the bulk of the load. 
Segregations are difficult to make, and the various agencies, particularly the federal agencies, 
are very reluctant, often unwilling, to furnish fiscal data on costs of this kind. 

Kern County operates its hospital on a liberal basis as compared to most other coun- 
ties in the state. In the past year, of an estimated 727 babies born to migrants in Kern 
County, 544 were born in the Kern County hospital. These constituted 44 per cent of 
all babies born in the hospital during the year. (From report, “The Role of the Kern 
General Hospital,” by Joe Smith, Health Officer, [Bakersfield, 1939}. Mimeographed.) 

These data are cited not as an argument for doing less, but to point out the necessity 
for federal and state participation in meeting the problems created by such large-scale 
migrations. 
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Social security provisions should eventually be extended to all classes 
of wage-workers. Leaving aside the objections of certain of the farm 
groups, the obstacles to this at present are mainly administrative. I 
am doubtful whether the social security agencies have yet sufficiently 
mastered their task in the industrial field to warrant taking on this more 
difficult undertaking. In the second place, it seems almost a prerequisite 
that more stability of job and residence be attained for these people 
before a workable social security program can be introduced. 

Unionization of farm workers is another proposal that has had much 
consideration. It is a full-sized topic in itself. Commenting very briefly, 
it seems warranted to say that unionization in agriculture has made 
slow progress not only in the United States but in most parts of the 
world. Organization problems in such a migrant or scattered group are 
baffling; and there has been a notable lack of effective, constructive 
leadership. Unionization has always been difficult where surplus labor 
is available and where employers and employees are widely scattered. 

The economic effects of such unionization as has occurred and the 
strikes arising out of it afford scope for a major study in themselves. 
There is little dependable information on this subject. Unions naturally 
claim credit for such wage advances as have occurred in times of union 
activity. Employers tend to exaggerate the losses incurred through 
strikes. Both items are significant, but we do not know how much they 
are. Such wage advances as have occurred through union action have 
operated to change the division of a total industry income. Such total 
income was not increased thereby. Losses both in wage-incomes during 
strikes and in disruption of agricultural activities have been heavy. It 
is difficult to conceive that, in the chaotic labor conditions of the past 
few years, farm workers’ union activities on the West Coast, where they 
have chiefly centered, have actually resulted in a net advantage to any 
group. This is neither to conderan or commend the general principle 
of labor organization, but rather to attempt a sober statement of results 
up to this time. In the opinion of this writer, some provision for collec- 
tive bargaining in an orderly, responsible way should be made. Under 
present conditions, possibly even permanently, it would seem more 
promising of constructive results to establish by law suitably constituted 
county wage boards empowered to establish minimum wage rates and 
working conditions and with representation from employees, employers, 


6 See, for example, Arthur J. Altmeyer, “The Farm Family and the Social Security 
Act” (Washington, 1937). Mimeographed. 
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and the public. This type of wage-determining machinery was estab- 
lished in Britain in 1917, was dropped in 1921, and was re-established 
for England and Wales in 1924 and for Scotland in 1937. It has worked 
reasonably well, and there has been little labor strife under it. 

Conditions in Britain are not closely comparable to those in the areas 
here under consideration but are far more favorable to unionization. 
Nevertheless, representatives of both the English and Scottish unions 
of farm workers have supported the wage-board legislation, though 
sometimes reluctantly. The effects seem to have been more in checking 
violent declines in wage-rates and in improving working conditions than 
in positive increases of earnings. Their effect would seem to be in the 
direction of lessening the impact of price fluctuations on the farm 
worker while increasing the fluctuations of the operators’ net returns. 
Such a system probably would decrease employment in some degree 
through inhibiting some production that can be carried on in low-price 
periods only by using extremely low-cost labor. 

Garden cottages and small part-time holdings have likewise been 
much discussed. They offer possibilities and appear desirable under 
some conditions. From the standpoint of major effects on the agricul- 
tural economy as a whole they do not seem to call for extensive dis- 
cussion here. Their success depends in considerable measure upon more 
stable employment in the community for the families concerned and 
some provision for preferential hiring of local residents. Many under- 
takings in this realm have, in my opinion, assumed too readily that 
workers should purchase these homes. In general, they should not be 
expected to enter into purchase contracts. Their financial resources are 
too meager; their incomes and place of residence too uncertain. In many 
cases the worker is at an age where a long-term purchase program 
would seem inappropriate. Bearing these qualifications in mind, pub- 
licly sponsored housing construction on a modest basis and on a much 
larger scale seems logical. Its main effects would be in providing better 
housing rather than in any important changes in the economy of the 
industry. 

Cooperative farming has been considerably stressed by various ad- 
ministrators and writers. Despite an almost unbroken record of failure 
of this form of organization in the United States, the plan is again 
being greeted with considerable enthusiasm. The stress on this form of 
organization is both ideological and economic, mainly the former. From 
an economic standpoint it is presumed that the advantages of large- 
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scale operation and large-scale marketing can be achieved, that better 
executive direction can be provided, and that the cooperating workers 
will be entitled to share in the usually nonexistent profits. A benevolent 
governmental agency assumes the risks but does not share in the profits. 

It seems evident that these undertakings can and do provide better 
housing and social conditions than would be available to the workers 
under entirely individual farming except through similar heavy sub- 
sidization. It is too early to determine whether the technical advantages 
of larger use of machinery and larger-scale production enterprises can 
offset the inherent difficulties of joint operation and the innate indi- 
vidualism of these workers. Cooperation has usually come from neces- 
sity rather than from choice. Faced with the pressures and dangers of 
a wild frontier the Mormons built successful cooperative communities 
in Utah. As their prosperity and safety increased, the emphasis on co- 
operative features waned. They have been, however, probably the most 
successful long-term cooperators in farming to appear in the United 
States. Their early form of organization has had a lasting effect on the 
form of community life in that area and has no doubt had economic 
implications. It seems in point to recognize, however, that, if the thing 
desired is a small-village type of social life with some cooperation in 
the ownership of larger tools, this could be attained without pooling 
incomes." 

The investment is not likely to be less than for the establishment of 
a similar number of small farms. For example, the Mineral King Com- 
munity in the southern San Joaquin Valley of California, established 
by the Farm Security Administration, provides for fifteen families on a 
cooperative basis. The initial investment is around $10,000 per family. 
The average value per farm for the United States in 1935 was $4,823; 
for the Pacific States $11,099; for California $15,466. For the Casa 
Grande Valley Farms in south central Arizona, another Farm Security 
Administration project, the initial investment amounted to $480,458, 
not including equipment, for a group of sixty families. This is about 
$8,000 per family. These figures are cited not in criticism but merely 
to point out that a cooperative arrangement is not necessarily cheaper 
to set up than independent farms which would provide for a similar 
number of families.* 


7 Various types of cooperation are being tried out by the Farm Security Administration. 


Not all involve pooling of incomes. 
8 For the 6,180 tenants, share-croppers or farm laborers who purchased farms under 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act during its first two years of operation the average 
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If we assume an extensive development of this kind of farming or- 
ganization, its effects would be, in the main, to modify the social pattern 
rather than to change major economic relationships in agriculture. 
These farms are operated commercially, raise much the same crops as 
others, employ seasonal labor, and do most of the other things that 
any large farm does. The principal questions seem to be: Can they 
succeed on an honest accounting basis? Are the families better off work- 
ing under a collective arrangement than under an individual scheme? 
It is important, I think, that we free ourselves from a doctrinaire atti- 
tude toward collectivism. It is better or worse than a more individ- 
ualized economy according to the results achieved and is intrinsically 
neither good nor bad in itself. It should not become a fetish. 


A very important approach to the problem, but one that presents great 
practical difficulties, is that of leveling out the labor load. It is immed- 
iately evident that this goal, if attainable, is not a means of absorbing 
more farm workers. Its aim is continuity of work for fewer employees, 
and presumably more stability of residence for those employed. To 
bring this about will require certain incentives that do not now affect 
the larger operators. One of these is year-long responsibility for the 
work and income of the labor used. Where labor and management are 
combined in the farmer and his family, he has a strong incentive to use 
this labor resource through a large part of the year even though its 
value per hour may be less when applied to some crops than to others. 
This is a part, but not a major part, of the reason for the greater 
diversity of farming through the Middle West than in the West and 
South. Much of the special crop farming arises from special soils and 
climate such that a given crop is so much more valuable than its nearest 
competitor that there is little diversification even on the small one- or 
two-man farm. Specialty crops are by no means confined to the large 
farms nor is all the seasonal labor hired by them.° 
expenditure for the farm and necessary new improvements was $5,369. For the 39 farms 
so purchased in California the average purchase price was $6,592 plus $1,494 for im- 
provements, a total of $8,086. (From a News Release of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion dated November 17, 1939.) The cooperative projects do involve entirely new con- 
struction for the homes and probably have provided better homes on the average. This 
may account for much of the difference in outlay. One advantage claimed for the co- 


operatives is continuous ownership of the land by the government. This again is a feature 
which could of course be provided in connection with individual operation if it should 


seem desirable. 
® Data from the 1935 Census which are frequently quoted in this connection are mis- 


leading because the enumeration was taken in January. Few of the small farms employ 
labor at that time. 
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This problem might be attacked in three ways: (1) by subdivision to 
family-sized units, thus setting up the above mentioned incentive for 
whatever influence it can exert; (2) by requiring the employer of short- 
season labor to contribute to an unemployment relief fund in inverse 
proportion to the shortness of his period of employment, thus making 
it to his interest to spread work as much as possible; and (3) by forcing 
up wages in short season agriculture to a point where earnings in a 
short period of work will provide a year’s living as is now done in 
various seasonal skilled occupations such as the building trades. This 
latter procedure would undoubtedly force out considerable amounts of 
production and curtail amounts of employment sharply. It also would 
undoubtedly increase the numbers of workers seeking these high rates 
since wage-rates often bulk larger in the workers’ eyes than size of in- 
come. There is little doubt, however, that many specialty crop farms 
could produce more products for home use and spread labor more than 
they do if suitable incentives could be devised. This type of problem is 
one which lends itself particularly well to joint efforts at solution by 
farm employers and farm workers, if one may be so bold in these days 
of stimulated class conflict as to assume that employees and employers 
can have anything in common. 

We come now to the much discussed problem of the breakup of 
large holdings. Since it is difficult to generalize on this matter even for 
a single state, to say nothing of the United States, I shall in the main 
use California as the guinea pig under discussion. First, it is necessary 
to mention a few mere facts lest the unwary reader of recent fiction and 
near-fiction assume that California is rapidly passing into the hands of 
some feudal baron who will presently own it all and will sit high on 
some mountain peak fending off the would-be users of the land with 
machine-guns, bombs, and legal ukases. 

California does have many large farms, more than most other states. 
I think it would be a better place for farm people if some of these 
larger farms were divided into smaller operating units, provided that 
such units were not too small. I have been unable to find, however, any 
clear-cut evidence that extensive consolidation of holdings is occurring. 
I think the trend is the other way, and that subdivision is likely to pro- 
ceed more rapidly in the coming decades even if government does noth- 
ing about it. Certainly holdings are not so large as they once were. In 
looking at acreage figures for the state one should keep in mind that 
some 49 per cent of the state’s acreage in farms (about 15,000,000 
acres) is in livestock ranches other than dairies, much of it on land 
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such that a man who would try to operate with less than a thousand 
acres would be a fit candidate for a mental hospital. In a widely read 
book of recent date (“non-fiction”) we find such statements as the fol- 
lowing: “California Lands, Inc—the farm holding subsidiary of the 
Bank of America—at one time during the depression owned or con- 
trolled 50 per cent of the farm lands of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia.”*° The statement is slightly exaggerated, to say the least. 
Leaving aside, however, such minor misconceptions, there are large 
and highly industrialized farms in California, and they include some 
18 per cent or more of the irrigated crop lands of the state. What are 
the probable economic effects and social advantages of subdivision? 
Comparatively little is known in a detailed way about the relative 
efficiencies of large and small farms. Surveys over many years in var- 
ious parts of the nation usually indicate some advantages in labor- 
income for the larger farms. Many factors enter into these results, 
however. For specific enterprises such cost studies as have been made 
by the California College of Agriculture do not seem to indicate a clear 
advantage in either class. It seems probable that cash losses and gains 
fluctuate more for the large farm than for the small since wage rates 
tend to vary less than do incomes from farm products. Certainly it is 
not true that a minimum unit for efficient operation must be very large 
as is true for many nonfarm industries. In some of the large farm types 
there appear to be significant economic advantages in marketing both 
through vertical and horizontal integration. This seems to be true es- 
pecially for the lettuce industry of the Salinas and Imperial valleys. In 
the areas where irrigation is by pumping, cotton and barley produc- 
tion tend toward relatively large units as result of the heavy capital 
input involved in sinking and equipping a well.”* In the rice industry 
large-scale operations are fostered by the scale of irrigation structures 
and techniques and by the advantages of using large-scale machinery. 
This is also true for considerable areas in the Sacramento-San Joaquin 
delta. For some of these functions a cooperative approach by small 
10 Carey McWilliams, Factories in the Field (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 
1939), pp. 266 and 267. (The actual figures are at present, number of farms, 1,718, 1.1 
per cent of total; bearing acreage of tree fruits and vineyards, 21,700 or 1.5 per cent of 
the total. At the highest point, in 1935 the number of farms held was 2,642, involving 
an acreage of 531,000, about 1.75 per cent of the total acreage in farms for the state.) 
11 The sinking and equipping of such wells involves in most cases an investment 
ranging from $4,000 to as high as $10,000 or more. It would, of course, be possible for 


such investments to be made cooperatively, though for various reasons that arrangement 
has not been customary in the areas mentioned. 
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farmers is possible but not always easy to bring about. In fruits, dairy- 
ing, poultry production, and many types of vegetable growing the small 
farm is more characteristic. It will thus be seen that subdivision is more 
feasible for some types of farming than for others. 

Assuming the breakup of large holdings to be desirable, one of the 
most difficult problems is to find a suitable mechanism for bringing it 
about. A plan for purchase and resale in smaller units immediately 
suggests itself. Experience both in California and elsewhere has not 
been encouraging with respect to this method. Some capital is needed 
by the prospective settler, and the debt load may be too heavy for him. 
Often too he must learn a new type of farming, and it may even be that 
the most suitable type must be worked out by trial and error. It is pos- 
sible that longer term holding of land title by the government and 
operation on a tenancy basis, at least in the early years, would be more 
workable than immediate purchase by the settler. Large holdings might, 
of course, be subjected to a progressive tax, but this in turn presents 
great difficulties in devising criteria of size and in avoiding the break- 
up of farm types in which there are real social advantages through 
fairly large-scale operation. One of the most practical procedures per- 
haps is that which has been used for some years in Denmark where 
large holdings, as they came on the market, were bought up, sub- 
divided, and resold, apparently without excessive paternalism or sub- 
sidy. Here, of course, there were fairly clear advantages to the small 
farm. The larger holdings were in the main anachronistic survivals. 
This survival of previous patterns, as I have indicated, has something 
to do with the California large-farm situation, but other factors also 
play a considerable part. 

Another possibility would be to provide legislation which would en- 
courage owners of large holdings to break them up into moderate sized 
tenant units, thus substituting a landlord-tenant relationship for em- 
ployer-employee relationship. With proper safeguards to the tenant 
this could be a constructive change. If wage-rates are increased ma- 
terially, they are likely to provide an incentive in this direction, but 
should not be allowed to develop a cropper system.” 

12 Another proposal has been made seriously in some quarters (see, for example, Re- 
port of the Governor's Commission on Re-employment [Sacramento, California, 1939]}) 
that delinquent tax lands be classified and made available for settlement. Certainly it is 
desirable that these lands be classified and brought under better administration than they 


now have in most states. It seems apparent, however, that “best-use” for most of these 
lands will be in connection with some of the publicly administered extensive land pro- 
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In considering this problem with respect to California’s landless farm 
people it should be recognized that very few of them are displaced 
former operators of California farms. Reports indicate that mechaniza- 
tion and displacement are occurring on a considerable scale farther east. 
If then the small unit is desirable, might it not be easier and more 
logical to check consolidation where it is occurring than to attempt 
violent disruption of long-established large-scale units? 

It must be evident to any thoughtful observer that the situation calls 
for some slowing of the rate of migration westward. The rate at which 
new migrants to any area can be absorbed is much more sharply limited 
than the capacity for assimilation of such workers over a period of 
time. Few areas, whether in California, New England, the South, or 
the Middle West, will welcome mass migrations of destitute job seekers. 
There seems little evidence of a real comparative advantage which 
would warrant such large-scale movements into this particular area at 


this time. 

It is hard to suggest measures to accomplish such slowing down. 
The Farm Security Administration rehabilitation loans are designed in 
some measure to check displacements, but need to be supplemented by 
other programs. Some of these are discussed in a later section of this 
paper. The major displacements appear to be occurring in the Southern 
Plains area and in the Mississippi Delta. Here mechanization is dis- 
placing small operators extensively and potentially may reduce the 
numbers of farmers to 50 per cent or less of the numbers occupying 


land holdings in 1930.”* 


grams rather than in small farming. Good land is not usually allowed to pass into public 
control through tax delinquency, and one of the most apparent lessons from past exper- 
ience in land settlement is that the land must be good if these ventures are to succeed. 
Certainly titles to the tax delinquent lands should be cleared and the lands brought under 
suitable administration. It is much to be doubted, however, that this will afford any large 
outlet for new small-scale farmers. 

18 In ten counties of the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta area, the total number of farm 
operators dropped from 80,072 in 1930 to 68,263 in 1935 although farm land harvested 
increased from 2,283,579 acres in 1930 to 2,459,313 acres in 1935. The decrease in num- 
bers of farm operators was associated with a decrease in total farm population; but it is 
interesting to note that while the number of persons operating farms as share croppers 
and “other tenants” declined in the period 1930-1935, the number of persons engaged 
as full owners, part owners, and managers increased in that time. The rise in farm acre- 
age was associated with a rapid increase in the use of tractors on farms. See E. L. Langs- 
ford and B. H. Thibodeaux, “Plantation Organization and Operation in the Yazoo- 
Mississippi Delta Area,”” USDA Technical Bulletin 682 (May, 1939), pp. 52-54; 26-27. 

Studies by Bonnen and Magee indicate that somewhat similar changes are occurring 
in the High Plains area of Texas. 
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Probably the most ambitious long-term program so far undertaken 
is that for federal aid in the purchase of farms by tenants. This program 
seems to me not primarily an approach to the farm labor problem. It 
is rather an attempt to stabilize the tenure situation of the man who is 
already an entrepreneur. That aim is an important one, we might almost 
say an essential goal, of a well-rounded farm program for the United 
States. Whether the procedure adopted is the best one seems to me open 
to question. Leaving aside a large number of tenancies, possibly half, 
which are family relationships or otherwise not undesirable, the fact 
remains that great numbers of farm tenants operate under terms which 
inhibit good farming, provide little stability of either work or residence, 
and contribute vastly to soil depletion and social inadequacies. 

Farming as a business venture cannot be carried on effectively under 
an insecure and constantly changing tenure. However, if the govern- 
ment is to lend funds for purchase of such lands, vast outlays of funds 
will be required; and, even under an interest subsidy, the purchaser is 
likely to be burdened with a huge debt, often as much as the value of 
the farm. Such a program may not afford much permanence in solving 
the problem. Purchase and ownership status usually mean that the 
farm must go through some similar process at the close of the active 
period of work of the purchasing farmer, probably with new demands 
for federal financial aid. The debt burden, even at low rates of interest, 
is likely to be so heavy that the farmer will still be forced to work with 
inadequate equipment and possibly to carry on a destructive form of 
agriculture. Furthermore such a program is slow and, unless carried 
along on a huge scale, is likely to be undone in other segments of the 
farm economy about as fast as it is done in this realm.** Administrative 
machinery must be cumbersome and expensive. Furthermore many 
tenant farmers are at an age where the undertaking of long-term pur- 
chase plans would be inadvisable. 

On the other hand, many of the objectives sought might be accom- 
plished far more rapidly, on a larger scale, and with little input of 
funds, if suitable legislation could be secured in the various states which 
would provide security of tenure to the tenant, compensation for im- 
provements made by him, and adequate incentives for good farming. 
I refer, of course, to the main features of the British tenancy legislation 

14 Note, for example, that the number of tenant farms increased by some 400,000 in 
the period 1924-1935. This, of course, was an abnormal period, but even if we reduce 


this figure by half, it still would require an enormous purchase program even to keep 
pace with it and hold tenancy at a stationary level. 
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of 1883 and thereafter, which are more or less familiar to all students 
of agricultural economics. I will not attempt to enlarge on them here. 
This body of legislation has introduced most of the provisions sought 
in the American tenancy legislation, probably on a more stable basis, 
and at far less expense. It has worked out rather well for more than 
half a century, and most British farmers apparently prefer it to com- 
bining the functions of land-ownership and land-operation in the same 
person. The incentive for speculation in land values, one of the greatest 
curses of American agriculture, is greatly reduced, and the tenants can 
use their limited funds for those types of investment which tend to be 
most productive of increased returns. 

Certainly operation by owners is to be desired where finances are 
adequate for the undertaking and the risks it involves. However, no 
one who has studied closely the financing of farming over the years 
can fail to be impressed with the hardships which farmers have so 
often brought on themselves through the assumption of large mortgage 
debts. In recent years thousands of them have seen their meager mat- 
gins wiped out by changes in land values and themselves reduced to 
very insecure, often an utterly discouraged status, possibly late in life 
when new starts are difficult or even impossible. Ready adjustments to 
varied capacities of operators are likewise difficult under an ownership 
program. In many situations an aggregation of tenancies, with adequate 
protection to the tenant, could provide an alternative to direct employ- 
ment on large farms which would be both desirable and not too un- 
attractive to the large-scale owner of farm lands. 

As a solution of the farm labor problem neither approach to tenancy 
holds large promise. More farms can be created only by opening up 
more land or by subdivision of present holdings. The first alternative 
holds little promise at present. The second has only limited possibilities 
in comparison to the numbers needing to be stabilized, and in many 
cases may involve considerable losses in economic efficiency. The areas 
of extremely small farms present about as many problems as the land- 
less groups themselves, except where work off the farm is available. 
Mere reshuffling of a limited number of entrepreneurships among those 
seeking such status is no answer to the problem. 

The major programs which have been discussed above seem, both 
individually and in toto, to provide an inadequate approach to this 
problem. Possibly or probably there is no combination of programs 
which any one of us would consider fully adequate. At best we can 
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hope only for a significant improvement in the situation, not for a 
Utopian solution. Most of the measures discussed give little promise 
of quick absorption of large numbers of workers; and, aside from tem- 
porary measures, the principal emphasis is on improving or creating 
entrepreneurial status. As I have pointed out, transfer of a large portion 
of the unstabilized farm workers to entrepreneurial status implies wide- 
spread change in the organization of the nation’s agriculture and is 
likely to be a retrogression so far as technical efficiency is concerned. 
At best it must be a slow and expensive process. It seems, too, only 
realistic to recognize that by no means all of these workers are suited to 
operating farms on that basis. The inadequacy of these plans should 
not prevent each being used under those conditions and on such scale 
as seem warranted by their capabilities. 

It does seem, however, that serious study could well be given to 
another line of attack as yet little discussed in the United States. This 
would look to creating new industrial opportunities which could take 
workers off the agricultural labor markets in sizable numbers. I have 
in mind here a program similar to that which is being used extensively 
by the British Special Areas Commission. Here the problem had a num- 
ber of similarities to our own. The heavy industry areas were suffering 
from a long period of depression; large numbers of workers were un- 
employed and on the dole. Into these localities there has been injected 
a new type of setup known as a “trading estate.” The physical plant 
consists of small standardized factory units built with government 
capital and rented on a basis which must within five years come to in- 
clude all cost. Along with this is a parallel program, provided through 
private capital, for financing new enterprises. Space will not permit ex- 
tended description here of this setup. I hope to do that more fully in 
a later paper. 

There are five such special areas. Of these three were visited by this 
writer during June of this year, those at Cardiff, Wales, at Glasgow, 
Scotland, and at Newcastle-on-Tyne in England. For brief illustration 
I will mention the one at Glasgow. Two years ago the site was open 
meadow. It now has about seventy small factories in operation and was 
employing in June about 6,000 workers. These plants were expected 
to be employing shortly about 10,000 workers, very few in war indus- 
tries. The Rolls-Royce Company has, however, arranged with the Com- 
mission to double the capacity of the Glasgow estate and will take over 
this additional capacity for an airplane-engine factory which will em- 
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ploy an additional 10,000 people. If we take into account the families 
of the 6,000 to 10,000 workers not engaged in war work, this venture 
represents a very significant contribution to employment in an area 
where unemployment has been serious for years. 

Such an approach naturally gives rise to many questions which I 
cannot discuss here. Many of them occurred to me at the time and were 
asked. Here again we have no Utopian answer to all the problems. It 
does seem, however, to have been a means of absorbing considerable 
numbers of workers quickly and with less economic disturbance than 
any program I have come across thus far. It could apparently be used 
to advantage in areas of heavy accumulation of surplus workers. 

The most serious problem raised by those confronted with this idea 
is that of markets for the products. I can only say that this seems to 
be working out in Britain. Each “Estate” maintains a sales office in 
London which gives aid in this connection. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that the period since these estates were started has been one of 
increasing business activity. However, two older establishments of 
similar nature in southern England which have been in operation since 
the early twenties have proved profitable as private ventures. 

Should the sales possibilities prove too difficult, however, we have 
here a mechanism which could be readily oriented to a so-called “pro- 
duction-for-use” basis, operating somewhat as a small independent 
economy more or less outside the regular economy. For this purpose it 
would need to be even more diversified than for commercial produc- 
tion, but such a group could produce and exchange much of what it 
needs, probably selling enough to make possible the purchase of raw 
materials. Such a device should not cause serious disturbance to estab- 
lished business since many of these people at the present time have 
little economic significance either as producers or consumers. 

They may well be enabled to contribute to the satisfying of their own 
needs at as modest a cost to the public as possible consonant with pro- 
viding a reasonable minimum of real income. This again is not a satis- 
factory permanent solution of the problem, but apparently could provide 
more bearable conditions for considerable numbers of people and could 
improve rather than atrophy their capabilities as workers. Such a system 
should, I think, be kept as flexible as possible to make possible transfers 
into and out of the more normal commercial universe, which seems best 
to satisfy the desires of the ordinary American who is able to get a 
reasonably good and stable job. 
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The aspects here discussed cover only a few of the many ramifications 
of this complex problem and are necessarily devoid of all detail. It is 
undeniably one of the major economic and social problems of the 
decades just ahead. Efforts to deal with it must be broad in vision, large 
in scale, and not too much hampered by attitudes and viewpoints which 
have grown out of our pioneer experience. The national economy is 
changing, and the measures taken to cope with its new problems must 
change with it. 














Acadian Animal Caste in Southwest Louisiana: 
Some Sociological Observations 


Lauren C. Post* 


ABSTRACT 


This paper gives an insight into the economy and psychology of an important culture 
group in southwest Louisiana through observations of their treatment of the stock of 
farm animals that are vital to their existence. The caste system of the animals, of course, 
is that imposed upon the stock by man and is an expression of the types of treatment 
which he accords the individual animals. 

The system reveals practices prompted by motives far more sociological and psycho- 
logical in nature than economic and scientific. It also shows the culture heritage to be 
a powerful factor and that many folkways have extended well into the period in which 
we consider our agricultural system to be dominated by that great leveler, modern edu- 
cation. 


We know that man imposes a caste system upon his own species 
which varies widely with the different races, nationalities, and religions; 
but it seldom occurs to us to think of the caste system which he places 
upon his domestic animals on which he depends to varying degrees for 
his livelihood. As we shall see below, such systems may be very com- 
plex, even to the extent of causing different treatment to be accorded to 
the different species of animals, to different animals of the same species, 
and even to the same individual animal as it lives through several 
stages of its life in the possession of a single owner. This paper pro- 
poses to differentiate these animals as to position in the society of ani- 
mals of one hypothetical petit habitant' and to tell in descriptive and 


* The writer was reared in Acadia Parish in southwest Louisiana, where he learned to 
speak the Acadian-French dialect. He wrote his Ph.D. thesis on the cultural geography of 
the prairies of southwest Louisiana and has published several papers on the folkways and 
cultural geography of that region. He has taught at Louisiana State University, Sen Fran- 
cisco State College, and is now chairman of the Department of Geography at San Diego 
State College. 

1 As no particular petit habitant owns all of the types of animals representative of and 
possessed by the Acadians of Southwest Louisiana, a hypothetical case was formed for the 
sake of simplicity. Because the writer knows no one, either living or dead, by that partic- 
ular name, this petit habitant shall be known as Emile Le Beau, his wife as Madame Emile, 
and his son as ’Ti Mile (“i having the sound of “e’’). Emile owns, or rents, about 30 
acres of land in the Beau Basin of the old Attakapas Prairie near the Evangeline Country 
of Longfellow fame. He plants 12 acres of cotton as a cash crop and about an equal area 
in corn for feed and meal. The rest of his land is in pasture and crops such as sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, tomatoes, melons, vegetables, etc., none of which occupy very much 
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narrative style the treatment which he administers to that stock of ani- 
mals which contribute in a vital way to his livelihood with meat, dairy 
products, eggs, transportation, and toward the tillage of the soil. 

Such a study as this, it is admitted at the outset, may have its limita- 
tions in value as a sociological study; but it will give the reader, never- 
theless, an insight into the cultural heritage of the people in question, a 
description of several philosophies of treatment of dumb animals, a 


partial basis for comparison of this group with other groups of people 
in their treatment of animals, as well as some encouragement to observe 


animal caste among other culture groups. 


HorsES AND MULES 


Three horses take priority in treatment and care over all others in 
Emile’s small drove. They are the stallion, the race horse, and Ti 
Mile’s riding horse. Through good times and bad these three horses are 
fed corn and some sort of hay, grass, or fodder. In winter it is corn and 
hay; in summer grass and corn tops replace the hay; but the corn is fed 
as long as it holds out, and after that some sort of commercial feed is 
bought and fed so these horses never feel the pangs of hunger. They 


space. Except for the raising of cotton, most of Emile’s economy may be said to be of the 
subsistence type. 

He is a descendant of the Acadians who settled in the Evangeline Country in 1765, and 
he still speaks the Acadian-French dialect. He sometimes calls himself a “Creole,” but 
usually refers to himself as an ““Acadian.”” He does not feel especially complimented when 
referred to as a “Cajin,” but at times he is proud of the title, and occasionally he jokes 
about being called "un Cajin.” 

Emile and his people probably still make more use of the horse and buggy than any 
other group of Americans. He has been slow in accepting the automobile, partly because 
of cost and partly because of the satisfactory way in which the horse and buggy can still 
serve him in his rather thickly settled community. Nor should the outsider look askance 
at the dozens of horses and buggies at the hitching racks still to be seen before the 
churches when early mass is being held. Rather one should recall the statement of a geog- 
rapher who observed in another section of the country: “The automobile has broken down 
the isolation of the remote farmer, but in so doing, it made it impossible for the isolated 
farmer to keep the car and make a living.” 

The time period the writer had in mind was that immediately preceding the World 
War and also that immediately preceding instruction in agriculture by educational institu- 
tions, several of which have made great changes. Yet the writer has seen application of all 
points referred to in this paper within a decade of the present time. 

No reflection upon the people is intended; nor is any attempt made at proving that the 
Acadians were either kinder or more cruel to their animals than were the Spaniards, Mexi- 
cans, cowboys, Arabs, or Puritans. Comparable detail about the heavy riding bits, big 
sharp rowels on spurs, heavy saddles, head yokes, sharp pointed goads, and branding irons 
might justly go far toward dramatizing treatment of animals by other groups; but this 
paper merely attempts to classify the animals on the basis of the treatment accorded them 
and to describe the treatment each animal received as he took his position in the society of 


animals on Emile’s farm. 


ae 
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are always “en bonne ordre’; and in addition to the special feed, these 
horses enjoy the best stalls—if indeed Emile has any stalls—and they 
are not left in the hot sun as are the other horses but are tied “under 
the chinaberry trees” during the heat of the day, where they are in full 
view to the passers-by on the public road. 

Of these three animals probably the stallion receives the best year- 
round care, as it is imperative that he be kept in first-class condition in 
order to attract the attention of the neighbors. The care that he gets 
has a cumulative effect: the better the care he gets, the nicer his appear- 
ance, and the nicer his appearance, the more pride the owner takes in 
him—all of which cause him to receive special attention, such as being 
held on a rope while he munches the choice grass on the headland in 
the cotton patch, and of course he gets extra brushings and curryings. 

The race horse, which of course may be a stallion, necessarily gets 
special care because he must win his races to remain in the game. He 
must remain tied up as a part of his training and also to conserve en- 
ergy for the races. As much as possible, both the race horse and the 
stallion are kept away from other horses; and they are quite closely 
guarded against that common enemy of theirs, the barbed wire fence. 

"Ti Mile’s horse is in a favored position for more reasons than one. 
In the first place, he belongs to "Ti Mile and not to Emile; and since "Ti 
Mile is not the one that is “making the crop,” his horse is not worked. 
Second, part of "Ti Mile’s wages for working his father’s crop is paid 
in feed for the horse, and Emile does not always know just how much 
"Ti Mile feeds him. And third, the horse has to make a favorable im- 
pression upon the girl friend at whose house the horse may be seen 
on Sunday afternoons “tied under the chinaberry tree.” The importance 
of this situation is easily seen when it is recalled that every one in the 
neighborhood knows the rider, the horse, and the girl. “A sack of 
bones” in that favored spot might cause a jealous swain to sing: 
“Whose horse is that tied to the tree where my horse ought to be?” 

In his first year of courting "Ti Mile traveled on horseback, using his 
new saddle. Although he was proud of the saddle, he had a feeling of 
inferiority as compared with the young bucks who had buggies. The 
difference between the saddle and buggy is perhaps comparable to the 
difference between using the street car and the automobile on a date to 
the high school formal. And with the acquisition of the buggy, the de- 
mands placed upon the horse were increased. There were more places 
to go, so the week-ends gave the horse more work. Otherwise, this 
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horse has an easy time of it, being fed, curried, and tied under the 
chinaberry tree as regularly as the days pass. 

The route by which horses fall into this elite class is perhaps more 
frequently by superior care in raising than by purchase, the reason being 
that the subjective value placed on such horses by their owners is usu- 
ally so much higher than any prospective buyer sees fit to pay that these 
horses are seldom sold. They enjoy their best years in the possession of 
the persons who raised them and later, with the loss of spirit, looks, 
and condition, pass to subordinate positions on the same farms. “If the 
horse loses this race on Sunday, he goes to the plow on Monday.” 

Next in order comes the family buggy horse. He is an older horse 
and one that is thoroughly dependable and easily managed. He is rid- 
den by the boys to pen up the work mules and the milk cows in the 
morning. He is driven to town hitched to the buggy, or he may be 
ridden on different errands. If a small special job calls for the drawing 
of a sled to haul corn tops or dirt for use around the barn this horse 
may be used. He is fed; he is well cared for; he is not abused; but he 
never receives the special care of the stallion, race horse, or the courting 
horse. He is merely taken for granted and may be the buggy horse for 
many years. This horse holds a more stable place in the hearts of the 
members of the family than any of the other three because of his longer 
ownership and the attachment the children have for him. The buggy 
horse was perhaps a stallion, a race horse, or a courting horse, but now 
he is older, and he has lost much of his former spirit. He is more de- 
pendable and he has settled down to a quieter type of existence. He 
may have to make several trips per day hitched to the buggy, especially 
during time of sickness, the learning of the catechism, or special occa- 
sions. Occasionally he is drafted for field work but only when work is 
very pressing or when the work horses and mules have been used up. 
His position offers greater social security than that of any other farm 
animal, and he holds it until a younger family buggy horse replaces 
him. Then he may go into the category of work horse and thus spend 
his declining years pulling the plow instead of the buggy, but if eco- 
nomically possible this horse may be retired without falling into drudg- 
ery. It is by this horse that the neighbors recognize Emile’s buggy on 
the public road. They recognize the horse the instant he is seen, and he 
is traditionally associated with the family. This horse is never put up 
for sale. ‘He is the old lady’s horse.” 

Lowliest of all of Emile’s horses are his work horses, but even they 
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get a shade better deal than do his work mules. In winter they are fed 
only sufficiently to make them serviceable as work animals for the win- 
ter and spring plowing. Then day after day when the plowing season is 
on, they work long hours pulling the plow, harrow, and planter. There 
is little sentiment attached to their feeding; and regardless of condition 
of shoulders, backs, and sides they must go on. Backbands wear through 
the skin on their backs, and trace chains wear through on their sides and 
hind legs, but still they must go on. The crop has to be made. As time 
goes on their mouths toughen from the jerking of the plow line, and 
they become immune to Emile’s shouts. As the supply of corn dwindles 
and becomes weevil-eaten, the teams continue to drop off in weight 
until one almost expects them to crawl through their collars. As the 
spring grass improves, some years Emile feeds them only twice a day; 
and finally toward the end of the cultivating period their ration is re- 
duced to one feeding of corn per day. This keeps them until they are 
turned out to recuperate in the pasture. They go through this routine 
each spring until finally disease or old age releases them from the pains 
of this world. “A fifty-cent whip is worth more than a dollar barrel of 
corn, but one should not use a willow whip on a horse. It makes him 
get poor.” 

Brood mares fall in a somewhat different position from other ani- 
mals, and yet may belong to any of the other classes. The courting ani- 
mal or the race mare might be used for raising colts, after which she is 
apt to fall from the upper rung to that of buggy horse or work horse. 
The buggy animal might raise a colt, and so may the work mares, in 
which case the colts have to come one at a time after the field work is 
done. Even with the added care that the brood mare gets, it is, of 
course, difficult for her to keep up appearances; and she falls lower and 
lower in the standards of treatment accorded her. An important point 
in her favor is that, if left in the sun when the colt is young, the colt 
may get sunstroke or blind staggers; hence she profits by having the colt. 


CATTLE 


Out of the old industry of raising long-horned cattle for beef came 
some of the present ways of tending cattle. Those cattle were raised 
half wild, and they shifted for themselves during all seasons, grazing 
on the open range and getting water in the bayous, cou/ées, and in the 
many ponds which dotted the Prairies. Nature provided grass and 
water and Emile’s ancestors found little physical labor necessary in tak- 
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ing care of such cattle. The ponds eliminated the necessity of digging 
many wells and putting up windmills as was done in the plains of the 
Middle West, so Emile merely learned to make ‘‘digs” into which water 
ran and from which his cows drank. There was no cultural heritage 
which told him that cows must have plenty of clean water, or that the 
drinking of muddy water was bad for the cows other than that “their 
livers are not good to eat if they drink muddy water.” During a long 
dry spell one summer Emile complained loudly that he had to “pump 
water for the cattle. C’est terrible.” A terrible hardship after cattle had 
been drinking from the ponds for a century and a half! 

The main hardships which Emile’s cows have to endure arise from 
the meager grass of the winter, the scorched grass of the summer 
drought, the cold of winter, and the heat of summer. Mosquitoes bother 
them in mid-summer, and the flies in late summer. With these concerns, 
it is small wonder that the milch cows give but a small quantity of poor 
milk and the beef cattle little more than make the required minimum 
weight of 250 pounds in the boucherie de compagne, or country butch- 
ery. Corn-fed beef, or even beef of high quality, is quite unknown to 
Emile, and good efficient dairy cows are mighty scarce. 


Hocs 


The razorback hog, when penned up and fed little, is not a beautiful 
animal, but such are Emile’s hogs in the summer time. He keeps a cou- 
ple of brood sows which give him pigs that are destined to this hard 
life all summer; for if they were allowed to roam, they would ruin his 
neighbors’ crops as well as his own. And even though he may increase 
the size of the pig pen, there is never any grass in it because the hogs 
eat it down at its first appearance in the spring. Through the summer, 
dish water, a little corn, and perhaps some weeds gathered from a turn- 
row are about all that keep them alive until the fall harvest and espe- 
cially after All Saint’s Day, when they can be turned loose. Then they 
have a chance to glean the corn and potato patches for whatever was 
missed in the harvest, and they gain in weight. Their fate is the reverse 
of that of the cattle, which fare better in summer than in winter. But 
should the pigs get too near the mattress of sugarcane, or the vegetable 
garden, "Ti Mile sets the dogs after them with such fury that they seem 
fortunate to escape alive. And if the neighbors’ pigs come near the 
place, they are always chased with dogs and sticks until they are well 
nigh exhausted. 
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The hog fattened for the year’s supply of lard is an interesting case. 
He is stuffed with all of the corn he will eat for a month or so, during 
which time he is kept in a small elevated pen exposed to the cold winter 
wind and rain. If he had more room in which to exercise, his lot would 
not be so bad; but he suffers from the cold as do the other pigs which 
may finally be put in small muddy pens for the rest of the winter, a 
condition quite as miserable as that in summer when they were confined 
with insufficient shade. 


CHICKENS 


“I brought some eggs to trade. These are all right to sell but not to 
eat or set.”” This was "Ti Mile at his neighbor’s trading off some fertile 
and also spoiled eggs with at least two points in mind. First, he really 
wanted some good eggs to set; and second, Madame Emile liked to 
have many different colors of chickens, and one way to get them was to 
trade eggs with the neighbors. 

Madame Emile had complete control over her basse cour, or flock, 
even to the spending of the proceeds she derived through barter at the 
store. Each spring she set a dozen or so hens and usually a few more 
hatched out some chickens in the weeds or under the barn. She fed 
them a little cracked corn, and the older chickens she fed shelled corn, 
often throwing the corn out of the back door of the house, a habit 
which attracted them all the more to the house during the day. Usually, 
however, she did not feed them enough to make very much difference 
in that way. They shifted for themselves picking up insects and grass. 
Occasionally they risked their lives scratching in the corn patch, the 
penalty being that of having the dogs set upon them. 

For a roosting place the chickens usually use either a chinaberry tree 
or a fig tree, but in either case they are exposed to much winter cold. In 
summer during the heat of the day, they find refuge under the house or 
barn and under the trees; and, also, there they find dust in which to 
smother their vermin. When it is time for Madame to catch a chicken 
for eating, Fido is again called upon and set upon the desired chicken. 
Madame Emile still does not know whether or not this exercise prior to 
wringing the bird’s neck makes any difference in the quality of the meat. 

The keeping of a cog ga-ime, or fighting rooster, is not Madame 
Emile’s idea, but rather that of "Ti Mile. He occasionally gets the idea 
of keeping several fighting chickens, but their keeping has little to do 
with the flock; fighting chickens have to be kept up, as their business is 
that of killing other chickens until they themselves are killed. While 
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training, the cog gets a slim ration, but just before entering the arena 
he gets a slug of cheap whiskey. 


Docs 


Emile keeps a couple of rather mean, nondescript dogs which he uses 
in several ways, whether to his own economic advantage or not. ‘They 
help him in hunting rabbits; they are watchdogs; they do his every bid- 
ding when it comes to chasing the neighbors’ cows and pigs away down 
the road or away from his own place; but Emile also uses his dogs to 
chase his own milk cows if they turn the wrong way or are slow in 
doing as he wants them to do. And the more vicious the dogs are in 
chasing the cows, the more he admires them. As long as there is com- 
bat or conflict which 4e inspires between his dog and some other ani- 
mal, even though the animal is his own, he sides with the dog and 
praises him, especially a mean cattle dog. This is very true in fights be- 
tween dogs and cats, and the dog always receives great praise for tree- 
ing a cat. But when the dog is idle, he is considered useless; then he 
gets little care and is kicked around. A wandering dog must be shot on 
sight, and sometimes the neighbors’ dogs are purposely shot. When the 
automobile came in, it was great fun to kill dogs by running over them, 
especially if they barked at the new-fangled machine. 


CATS 


To Emile the cat ranks lowest of all of the domestic animals. It 
never has any particular moments of intimacy with Emile or any of his 
children. It cannot be milked; it cannot be worked; and in a fight with 
a dog, it always runs away. Besides, the cat multiplies too fast and, 
when killed, brings years of bad luck. Hence, the best way to dispose 
of kittens is to put them in a sack and drop them somewhere along the 
public road. When the traveler sees the little kittens in the road and 
hears their pleading meows, he should not think for a moment that 
these kittens have strayed away and are lost. It is far better for "Ti Mile 
to lose them in the road than to kill them and bring upon himself so 
many years of bad luck. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Even in this economy which developed from a pastoral scene, there 
is no such attachment to animals as that of the westerner for his horse, 
upon which his life depended. The excellent care given the stallion, 
the race horse, and the courting horse is largely for show purposes, and 
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it passes with the change in quality and status of the animal in ques- 
tion. The poorer he gets, the more apt he is to be encouraged by the 
fifty-cent buggy whip rather than by the dollar barrel of corn. It may 
be stated here that Emile would be the last to shoot a horse, even if it 
broke a leg; he has never eaten horse flesh as have his ancestors of 
France; and he never even skins a dead horse. 

The cow which came to Emile as a longhorn rates well below the 
horse, is killed and skinned, and makes an important item of diet. The 
cow is fed much more largely as a preventive measure (to keep it from 
dying) than as a constructive measure. 

Pigs are kept for pork and lard; chickens are kept for meat and eggs, 
the latter being useful to trade for sugar, coffee, and tobacco. Other- 
wise, they are somewhat of a nuisance and should have the dogs set 
upon them, especially if they try to scratch in a newly-planted corn 
patch. 

Dogs are good because they are good fighters and can chase all other 
animals; they sometimes catch rabbits; and it is wonderful to have a 
bulldog that can lick all of the other dogs in the neighborhood. 

Of all these animals, horses, mules, cows, and dogs have special indi- 
vidual names. Pigs, chickens, and cats are not held in sufficient esteem 
to warrant names. 

The caste system is not based upon service rendered. A great deal of 
it is based upon outward appearance and show, and the horse is the 
best animal with which to make a favorable impression. 

It might be added that changes, of course, have been taking place in 
Beau Basin in late years, largely through the high school work, exten- 
sion educational service, demonstration agents, and the agricultural 
short courses. Treatment of the animals has improved vastly; breeds 
have improved; the dipping of stock has eliminated tick fever, and new 
breeds have been introduced. One sees pacing horses drawing buggies 
and can learn from brief inquiry that the pacer is a son or a grandson 
of some famous racer. One sees Jersey cattle and a very considerable 
number of grade stock everywhere. White Leghorn chickens are in evi- 
dence, and so are the improved breeds of hogs. But even with these 
changes, Beau Basin is one of the sections of the country still most in 
need of improved methods and care of stock. More uniform treatment 
of the animals is coming, and perhaps in time there will be a break- 
down of the Acadian animal caste system. 











Social Organization in Arizona's 


Irrigated Areas 


E. D. Tetreau* 


ABSTRACT 


In Arizona's irrigated areas the value of land for agriculture depends primarily upon 
water rights. Here the irrigation enterprise is a basic institution. 

Probably the most potent regulator of human relationships in the irrigated areas is 
the family. This study includes all operators’ and laborers’ households as agricultural 
households and all persons in these households as agricultural population, whether re- 
siding on farms or in rural towns. More than 10 agricultural households were found 
per square mile of irrigated farm land. 

Since more than two-thirds of all agricultural households were laborers’, and since 
commercialized agriculture bids fair to continue a severe competition with family farm- 
ing and possibly further increase the proportions of laborers, it seems timely to advance 
tentatively a principle of balance between family and commercial farming. This principle 
may be stated as a proportioned relation between family and commercial farming by 
which are locally retained sufficient numbers of farm owners’ families to maintain local 
government and public education at accepted standards and to carry resident laborers’ 
families normally through the year without public or private assistance. 


Population origins, compositions, and characteristics in Arizona's 
irrigated areas were briefly discussed in a previous paper.’ The present 


paper is intended to direct attention to certain elementary phases of 
rural social organization in the same areas. 


ARIZONA’S PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS 


An imaginary line extending across Arizona in a northwesterly direc- 
tion from the eastern boundary, where it is intersected by the Gila 
River, to Boulder Dam roughly divides the state into two parts, ac- 
cording to its principal natural features. That part lying to the north 
and east of this imaginary line is largely mountain and table land. It 
receives the greater amount of precipitation and contains the greater 
part of Arizona’s forest areas. The lower lands descend to the south 
and west and contain Arizona’s principal irrigated valleys. Back from 
the valleys extend vast areas of desert land, cut generally to the north 

* Professor of Rural Sociology, University of Arizona. 


1 Tetreau, “The People of Arizona Irrigated Areas,” RURAL SOCIOLOGY, III (June, 
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and south by low mountain ranges. A few southern Arizona mountain 
peaks such as Mount Lemon and Mount Graham attain heights of 
9,000 and 10,000 feet. 

Altitude, Temperature, and Precipitation. While Arizona’s north and 
south axis is about 280 miles in length, altitude as well as latitude is 
important in the determination of temperature and precipitation. 
Thatcher in the upper Gila, and Yuma in the Yuma valley differ in 
latitude to a very small extent but a difference of 10° F. in mean annual 
temperature is due to a difference of more than 1,600 feet in elevation.’ 

Altitude and precipitation are also closely related. While mountain 
and upland stations register a mean annual precipitation of 16, 18, and 
24 inches, stations in the lower valleys record from 3 to 10 inches, only. 
The dependence of the arid and semiarid valleys upon the comparatively 
well-watered mountain areas is one of the outstanding physical factors 
in the organization of Arizona's agriculture. 

Climate and Health. Low humidity, a very high percentage of possi- 
ble sunshine, low wind velocities, and other conditions* make Arizona’s 
climate favorable to health seekers and attract winter visitors, especially 
from the industrial areas of northeastern United States. Even Cali- 
fornians come to Arizona to escape the chill of their winter fogs. Many 
health seekers are to be found among Arizona’s farm laborers, and 
some are among those who operate farms and other rural enterprises. 


Climate and Agriculture. Without doubt, climatic conditions most 
definitely affect the rural social order by way of their influence upon 
the agriculture of Arizona’s irrigated areas. Cotton and such special 
crops as lettuce and cantaloupes require much hand labor. Citrus and 
date orchards lend a distinctive character to certain areas, especially in 
the Salt River and Yuma valleys. Cattle and sheep from the ranges 
thrive on the winter pastures afforded by wheat and alfalfa fields. Dairy 
and poultry production lend a Middle Western touch to many an irri- 
gated farm. Special commodities such as sugar-beet seed yield a sub- 
stantial return to Salt River valley farmers, while flax is the most 
recently added crop in the Yuma valley. On the whole, favorable cli- 
matic conditions make possible the production of a wide range of 

2R. J. Martin and W. A. Mattice, Climatic Summary of the United States, Section 26, 


Southern Arizona, 1930, USDA (Washington, 1930), pp. 22-23. 
8H. V. Smith, The Climate of Arizona, Arizona AESB 130 (Tucson, April, 1930), 
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commodities. This offers a substantial basis for the support of a town 
and country population equal in density to the population of Boone 
County, Iowa, or Madison County, Ohio. 


Physiography and Soils. Where irrigated farms occur in valleys, they 
occupy different levels. In some places they occupy bottom lands; in 
other places they occupy benches or pediments; and in still others they 
are found on delta lands. The irrigated farms of the Upper Gila valley 
are on the bottom lands, as they are in the Yuma valley. Likewise, the 
irrigated farms south of Tucson are on bottom lands, while to the north 
and west they occur largely on the benches. Salt River valley farms are 
largely on pediments, whereas farms of the Casa Grande valley are 
chiefly located on the delta of the Santa Cruz river, deposited in its 
uncertain course toward the Gila river.* 

Both the natural surface features and the character and origin of the 
underlying valley fill bear a definite relation to underground water 
supplies. The location, storage, and availability of underground water 
have a definite bearing upon the degree of success with which farming 
may be carried on, since more or less pumping is regularly done in all 
of the major irrigated areas, and since underground water affords an 
emergency supply during periods when the surface reservoirs are low. 

Valley soils, on the whole, are fertile. Having been subject to light 
or medium precipitation, their chemical contents have not been depleted 
by leaching. Generally the bottom lands are the more desirable for 
agriculture, their alluvial content being greater than is to be found in 
the bench lands. But local soil conditions differ a great deal, as witness 
the failure of citrus fruits on the Wellton mesa and their success on 
the Yuma mesa due to the excessive soluble salt content of the soil and 
of the water used for irrigation in the first named area.° 


Physical Characteristics and Social Organization. One of the outstand- 
ing factors in the social organization of Arizona's irrigated areas is the 
dependence of agriculture upon water. The value of farm lands depends 
as much upon the nature of their water rights as upon the nature of the 
soil. Thus, side by side, two farms otherwise alike will afford very 
different bases for family living because of a difference in water rights. 
Another factor is the climatic base for the production of special com- 

4G. E. P. Smith, The Physiography of Arizona Valleys and the Occurrence of Ground- 
water, Arizona AES Technical Bulletin 77 (Tucson, June, 1938), pp. 50-71. 


5 Ibid., p. 45. 
6H. V. Smith, op. cit., p. 414. 
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modities. This condition rather favors two lines of development that 
appear to run in opposite directions: (1) the production of many special 
crops requiring much hand labor and hence putting on the land a 
humble population living close to a subsistence level; and (2) the 
development of citrus and date orchards as a setting for country dwell- 
ings and estates of the middle and upper level income groups. Another 
factor concerns the location of human habitation on the different levels 
of valley land. Unless adequately protected by dikes and other struc- 
tures, great danger lies in bottom land location of farm dwellings and 
other buildings. Generally to be preferred are locations on the valley 
benches, and many dwellings and other buildings in Arizona's irrigated 
areas should be relocated. 

Still another factor is the climatic base for a year-round agriculture. 
This permits the development of general agriculture highly adaptable 
to changing market conditions and yet suitable for more extensive 
practice of subsistence farming than is usually to be found. 

On the whole, the physical characteristics of Arizona’s irrigated areas 
favor a highly organized and culturally varied rural life. 


ARIZONA’S IRRIGATION ENTERPRISES 


Nowhere are the weakness of the individual and the strength of the 
organized group more dramatically contrasted than in the reclamation 
of desert lands for agriculture. Here and there a lone pump house may 
mark the location of a solitary well and a strip of green field may testify 
to the success of the farm operator, but reclamation in terms of reser- 
voirs, measured water flow, and a continuous agriculture for communities 
cannot thus be brought to pass. 

Irrigation Districts. Arizona’s irrigated lands are to a large extent 
organized as irrigation districts under legislative provisions of the state." 
These districts are formed by the action of a majority of resident holders 
of land that is susceptible to irrigation by the same general system of 
works. They are municipal corporations for all purposes affecting or 
relating to the irrigation of farm lands. They are designated by name, 
have definite boundaries, and are political subdivisions of the state in 
most respects. They call elections under the usual requirements for 
public elections and may vote bond issues. Each irrigation district is 
governed by a board of directors, members of which are elected for 


7 F. C. Truckmeyer, Revised Code of Arizona, 1928 (Manufacturing Stationers, Inc., 
Phoenix, Arizona), chap. lxxxi, art. 2. 
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two years. They may cause surveys to be made, plans and specifications 
to be prepared, contracts to be let, and dams and other structures to be 
built. Irrigation districts may impose charges or tolls for services, in- 
cluding the delivery of water, and may make assessments which are 
collected by the county treasurer either at the same time as state and 
county taxes are paid or by separate payment. State and county taxes 
may not be paid unless at the same time or prior thereto the district 
taxes and assessments are paid.® 

District boards of directors have power to enter into agreements with 
the United States, or with an association or district operating a United 
States reclamation project, for the construction of storage and irrigation 
works.® Thus the San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage District, organized 
under the Arizona Act, has contracted for a half interest in the San 
Carlos project which was built and is operated by the United States 
Government, a half interest being held for the Pima Indians.*° 

With the prolonged general depression, difficulties were encountered 
by many irrigation districts. Interest payments lagged. Bonds were in 
default." Many districts succeeded in getting loans or assistance from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the Public Works Admin- 
istration and were able to adjust their affairs so as to continue oper- 
ations. Twenty-five districts’? were in operation at the end of December, 
1938, ten being with the Salt River valley, four in the Yuma-Gila. The 
remaining districts were in the upper Gila, Santa Cruz, and other 
valleys. 

Mutual Associations. Mutual associations are another form of irriga- 
tion enterprise. They are to be found in those localities in which valley 
bottom lands may be watered by building diversion canals and appro- 
priating part or all of the stream flow. Each association or company is 
composed of a number of farm operators who are organized to share 
benefits and expenses along mutual lines. Structures for water control 
are mainly small dams, canals, and ditches. Operations, assessments, 
and collections are carried on by the associations direct. Of 55 mutual 
irrigation enterprises operating on November 1, 1937, 28, or more than 


8 Ibid., Q 3339. 

®Ibid., Q 3360. 

10 This project includes Coolidge Dam. 

11G. E. P. Smith, The Financial Rehabilitation of Irrigation and Drainage Districts, 
Arizona AESB 144 (Tucson, April, 1933), p. 127. 

12 William A. Steinbergen, Specialist in Soils and Irrigation, Arizona Agricultural 
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one-half, were located in the upper valleys of the Gila River in Graham 
and Greenlee counties. Besides two in the San Pedro and four in the 
Salt River valley, the remainder of the mutual enterprises were located 
in the mountain and plateau region of Arizona, 13 being in the rather 
high valley lands of the Little Colorado River and its branches.”* 


Another enterprise, generally classed as a cooperative association, 
is the Yuma County Water Users’ Association, which obtains its water 
from the Yuma Valley Project which was financed and built by the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation. This enterprise differs from the 
average mutual irrigation company in the extent of its acreage under 
irrigation and in its close dependence upon the Bureau of Reclamation, 
both as to capital investment and project supervision. 


Without question, Arizona’s outstanding enterprise in acreage, cap- 
ital valuation, and achievement is the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association. Initiated as the Salt River Project of the United States 
Bureau of Reclamation, it rapidly gained in strength and ability to 
manage its affairs so that by 1918 it had taken over all obligations and 
was run as an independent association, subject, of course, to the advice 
and technical assistance of the Bureau of Reclamation. Since then it 
has floated several bond issues, has constructed dams, has increased the 
scope and efficiency of its water service and has built power plants and 
lines for the electrification of the Salt River Valley. Recently large 
blocks of the Association’s outstanding bonds were called in, owing to 
the ability of the Association to secure loans from Federal agencies at 
lower rates of interest. 

On the whole, the mutual enterprises represent an early form of 
organization to secure water for irrigation by group effort. They were 
operating groups that were indispensable to reclamation under pioneer 
settlement. To this day they are essentially forms of primary association 
depending more upon face-to-face contacts for the enforcement of the 
group will, than upon legislative acts and impersonal tax-collecting 
agencies. Irrigation districts, on the other hand, are more formally set 
up as municipal corporations and depend upon impersonal procedure 
to secure the enforcement of the group will as expressed by vote of the 
members and by the action of the board of directors. While some dis- 
tricts include a relatively small number of holders and service a very 

18 From data furnished by George W. Barr, Agricultural Economist, University of 


Arizona, and A. E. Anderson, Secretary of the Berkeley Bank of Cooperatives, Farm 
Credit Association, Berkeley, California, by letter dated July 26, 1938. 
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limited farm acreage, the form of organization is such that it will pro- 
vide for the needs of larger and more cumbersome memberships and 
facilitate action in securing rather costly structures, dams, canals, etc., 
financed by means of long-term loans. 


AGRICULTURAL POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 


Density. Including as agricultural population all persons living in 
households whose heads were farm operators and farm laborers whether 
living on farms or in rural towns, there were found to be 48.8 persons 
per square mile of irrigated farm land in Arizona's principal irrigated 
areas. Laborers’ households contained 35.1 persons, and operators’ 
households accounted for 13.7 per square mile.** 

Considering the agricultural population by households there were 
10.8 households per square mile of irrigated land, 7.4 being laborers’ 
and 3.4 operators’ households. Thus it appeared that more than two- 
thirds of all agricultural households were laborers’, only a little more 
than 30 per cent being operators’ households. 

All agricultural households decreased in numbers per square mile 
as one travelled westward across the state. Upper Gila valley irrigated 
lands average 26.0 agricultural households per square mile, as com- 
pared with 11.5 in the Salt River and 8.0 households in the Yuma 
valley. The explanation lay not in hired labor requirements, in wage 
differentials, or in the amount of competition from family labor. Hired 
labor requirements and wage rates increased westward, while competi- 
tion from unpaid family labor decreased. It was rather the location of 
early Mexican settlers in the Upper Gila and the social attitudes of 
rural people in the middle and lower valleys toward incoming Mexican 
settlers that had to do with the present distribution of Mexican laborers’ 
households. Not having the resident labor supply, agriculture’s increased 
labor requirements westward necessitated a greater use of nonresident 
laborers. 

Location. Farm operators as compared with farm laborers greatly 
favored farm residence. All but 3 per cent of their households were 
located on farms, while two-thirds of all farm laborers’ households 
were so located. Taking operators’ and laborers’ households as a whole, 
three of every four agricultural households were located on farms. 

14 Agricultural households were largely normal families. More than 80 per cent of 


all laborers’ households and 75 per cent of all operators’ households were normal families; 
that is, they were composed of a man and woman or a man, woman, and children. 
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Town location was observed to be more important among farm 
laborers’ households as they became proportionally more numerous 
among all agricultural households. Thus, as one passed from the Yuma 
valley to the Upper Gila, the percentage of laborers’ households in- 
creased from 75 to 80 per cent of all agricultural households; and the 
proportion of laborers’ households in towns increased from 42 to 56 
per cent of laborers’ households. Similar changes were observed in 
passing from the Salt River to the Casa Grande valley. This was because 
of the larger proportions of day laborers to be found in a relatively 
dense laborer population and because of the advantage of town resi- 
dence to laborers, whose employment during a season was found on 
many farms. 


Clustered and Solitary Residence. About 40 per cent of all agricultural 
households on farms in irrigated areas were found to be located in 
clusters of two or more households. This figure does not take account 
of the large camps for transient laborers but rather covers the location 
of resident laborers. Areas differed somewhat in this regard. Clustered 
households composed about 35 per cent of all farm dwelling house- 
holds in the Yuma valley, about 47 per cent of those in the Upper 
Gila and 50 per cent of those in the Salt River valley. 

Laborers’ households on farms in the Upper Gila, Yuma, and Casa 
Grande valleys were about 50 per cent to be found in clusters, while 
in the Salt River valley two-thirds were thus grouped. Operators’ house- 
holds on farms were in clusters to the extent of about 30 per cent in 
the first-named valleys and about 40 per cent in the Salt River valley. 

Combining the proportions of agricultural households to be found 
in town or clustered residence as contrasted with solitary location, 40 
per cent of operators’ households and 76 per cent of laborers’ house- 
holds were in rural towns or in farm clusters of households. Thus, 
while the greater numbers of operators’ households were in solitary 
residence, less than one-fourth of all laborers’ households were so 
located. 

Location Near Fields. Laborers’ households, on the whole, were lo- 
cated near the fields where the laborers were employed. Town dwelling 
laborers lived seven miles or less from the fields in which they worked 
in more than 90 per cent of all cases, this in terms of time being 15 
minutes or less distant from the fields. Farm dwelling laborers’ house- 
holds were located in or near the fields in which the laborers were em- 
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ployed, generally near a public road, and not distant from a town. 
Only 13 per cent of all laborers’ households on farms were located 
one-fourth mile or more from a public road. 


THE FAMILY AND FARM ECONOMY 


While Arizona's irrigated areas contained many farms that were 
largely operated by unpaid family labor, hired labor on farms played 
a more important part in the total farm economy than the labor of the 
operator and his fami.”. 

Unpaid Family Labor Less Important than Hired Labor. Hired labor 
accounted for 63 per cent of all labor on farms during early January, 
1935, in the counties that contained Arizona’s principal irrigated 
areas.*° During the greater part of the year the proportion of hired 
labor was higher, since labor employed during January amounted to 
but 67 per cent of that employed during an average month and was 
only 40 per cent of the hired labor used during any one of the peak 
months from September through October. 

Large operating units and the production of special commodities 
largely accounted for the relatively large amounts of hired labor used 
on irrigated farms. Irrigated farms of 500 acres and over composed 
2.4 per cent of all irrigated farms and 20 per cent of their acreage; 
while farms of from 100 to 499 acres accounted for 25 per cent of all 
irrigated farms and 49 per cent of their acreage. Obviously the labor 
of the operator and his family was but a small part of the labor re- 
quired on these farms. Special commodities such as lettuce and canta- 
loupes and general crops such as cotton required a great deal of hand 
labor, labor that was practically all hired. 


Laborers’ Families Important. Much work on farms was done by 
members of laborers’ households other than the heads, especially during 
peak seasons. Each 1,000 farm laborers’ households contained 1,273 
farm laborers, a considerable number being supplied in addition when 
requirements were great. Thus the family appeared as a much more 
important factor in farm economy than the sole consideration of oper- 
ators’ family labor would have led one to believe. 

Operators’ Families Furnish Hired Laborers. Many operators’ families 
furnished hired laborers to other farms as was shown by the fact that 


15Z. R. Pettet, United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, Arizona, Second Series, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C., County Table 4. 
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each 1,000 farm operators’ families contained 231 laborers who were 
employed on other than the home farm but were considered as members 
of the home family. In this manner, also, the family played a larger 
part in the economy of irrigated farms than appeared on a surface 
comparison of family and hired labor. 


Normal Families Predominate. Normal families predominated among 
agricultural households, more than three-fourths of them being com- 
posed of husband and wife or husband, wife, and children. All house- 
holds whose heads were engaged in agriculture, whether living in rural 
towns or on farms, were included. Farm laborers’ households exceeded 
farm operators’ in this regard, 81 per cent of them being normal fam- 
ilies as compared with 74 per cent of the operators’ households. Other 
rural households contained relatively fewer normal families, so that 
taken as a whole, 75 per cent of all rural households were normal 
families, laborers’ exceeding operators’ and all other households. 


Family Farms Predominate. Farms of less than 100 acres accounted 
for 73 per cent of all farms in Arizona’s four principal irrigated areas. 
This was one indicator of the numerical strength of family farms. 

Another indicator was obtained by taking account of the distribution 
and numbers of milk cows. It was found that milk cows were kept on 
66 per cent of all farms in irrigated areas and that there were 5.9 cows 
per farm. Only in the Salt River valley were there a sufficient number of 
dairy farms having 40 cows or more to make an appreciable difference 
in the family farm picture, but this number of cows could be located 
on only about 30 irrigated farms. Of 3,917 farms keeping milk cows, 
there were only 706 that had 20 cows or more. The average farm having 
milk cows in the Salt River valley carried 7.5 cows, and 72 per cent 
of all irrigated farms had cows. 

Averages per farm in the Upper Gila, Yuma, and Casa Grande 
valleys were 2.8, 3.0, and 3.5 cows, which were found on 80, 53, and 
40 per cent of all irrigated farms, respectively.’* Thus the outlines of 
the family farm picture were made a little clearer and it appeared cer- 
tain that in all irrigated areas considerably more than half of the farms 
kept cows as part of a family farm economy rather than as a purely 
commercial enterprise. 

Obviously the acreage farmed under a family economy was smaller 
as a percentage of the total than the number of farms. 


16U. S$. Census of Agriculture, Arizona; Second Series, County Table 5; and R. N. 
Davis, Professor of Dairy Husbandry, University of Arizona. 
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Less Part-time Farming. Farming with part time employment else- 
where than on the home farm was to be found less in Arizona’s four 
principal irrigated areas than in other parts of the state. Thirty-nine per 
cent of all operators in these irrigated areas reported work away from 
the home farm, while 60 per cent of all operators in other farming 
areas of the state so reported. This was probably because of the greater 
opportunity for the intensive use of land and for year-round activity 
in agriculture under irrigation. Also, owner-operators in irrigated areas 
were much less likely to work away from the home farm than owners 
in other areas, the percentages of owners among part-time farmers 
being 65 in irrigated areas and 81 in other areas." 


Fewer Long Settled Families. Farm owner-operators’ families in the 
four irrigated areas had lived 10 years or longer on the same farm as 
operator families to a lesser extent than obtained in the remainder of 
the state. The percentages of such families were 35 in the irrigated 
areas and 39 in the other areas. The proportions of these families in 
the irrigated areas ranged from 26 to 38 per cent, the higher percentage 
being in the Upper Gila valley in which, as one would expect, were 
found the earlier white settlements. Fewer tenant families in irrigated 
areas had been long on the same farm as compared with tenants in 
other areas of the state. Sixteen per cent of all tenants in the four irri- 
gated areas had lived five years or longer on the same farm, while 23 
per cent of tenants in the other areas had operated the same farm five 
years or longer.** 


MEN, MACHINES, AND MARKETS 


Work Animals Decrease. Mechanical power has been rapidly displac- 
ing horses and mules on Arizona's irrigated farms. The extent of this 
change was roughly indicated by the decrease in numbers of horses 
and mules on Arizona’s farms and ranches during the 15 years from 
1920 to 1935. In this period the percentage of farms and ranches re- 
porting horses fell from 85 to 66, and those reporting mules decreased 
from 29 to 24. Average numbers of horses per farm reporting fell off 
from 16.0 to 6.2, and of mules, from 4.2 to 2.6.*° More specifically, 
Arizona's largest irrigation enterprise—the Salt River Project—reduced 
its horses and mules on farms during 1934 through 1938 from 6,300 


17 Pettet, op. cit. 
18 Idem. 
19 Jbid., Table 2. 
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to 3,800 horses and from 2,400 to 1,400 mules. These reductions 
amounted to 40 and 42 per cent in the brief space of five years.” 


Demand for Man Power Continues. Without question the numbers 
of men required to prepare the soil for planting have been reduced by 
the use of heavy tractors and implements for plowing and levelling, and 
by the use of general purpose tractors and four-row planters and culti- 
vators for seeding and tilling the crop. Further reductions have been 
made with the general use of trucks for hauling and of machinery for 
cleaning, grading, and packing special commodities such as citrus fruits. 
But the mechanization of certain operations such as harvesting fresh 
vegetables is definitely out of the picture at present. Moreover, much 
hand labor will continue to be used in tending special crops as long as 
land and water are costly and cheap labor is available. 

Commercialization Increases. With mechanization has gone commer- 
icialization or farming primarily for the markets rather than for home 
consumption. This was evidenced by the increased use of fertilizers on 
Arizona farms, practically all on irrigated farms. During the years from 
1919 through 1938, expenditures for fertilizers increased from $40,900 
to $480,000. Increases in amounts of fertilizers purchased were con- 
siderably greater than expenditures would indicate, since prices per 
ton showed a substantial decrease during this time.”* Commercialization 
was also indicated by the proportion of farms that employed 10 or more 
hired men.” No state reported as high a percentage of farms as Ari- 
zona. The figure for the United States was 0.2, for Arkansas 0.2, for 
Texas 0.3, for California 1.3, and for Arizona 2.4. 

Markets and machines definitely threaten the family-size farm in 
Arizona’s irrigated areas. Commercialized and mechanized farming ex- 
perts and operators exploit land and water resources, using cheap 
money** and cheap labor to the exhaustion of soil fertility and often to 
the detriment of local institutions. 

Nevertheless, it is generally held that light and mobile implements 
adapted to use on family farms may be profitably fitted into the family 
farm economy in irrigated areas. Heavy machinery is out of the ques- 
tion for the individual operator but may be hired, or employed co- 
operatively, on several family farms. 

20 Records Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association. 

21 United States Census, 1930, Agriculture, Il, iii, State Table 4; and George W. Barr 
and Lloyd B. Shinn, Arizona Agricultural Situation (Tucson, January, 1939), p. 3. 


22 Pettet, United States Census of Agriculture, 1935, General Report, Ill, Table 2, 167. 
28 Some lettuce producers regularly operate on New York call money. 
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Balance Between Family and Commercial Farms. There may be found 
a point at which an optimum balance between family and commercial 
farms is attained. In a given area a balanced agriculture should support 
a sufficient proportion of farm owners’ families to maintain local gov- 
ernment and public education according to accepted standards. Any 
excessive reduction in the numbers of resident owner families will tend 
to weaken local initiative and deliberation without which popular gov- 
ernment is but an empty shell. So with public education. Generalized 
and sustained interest is utterly basic to the continuance of popular 
education. 

A second criterion of optimum balance between family and com- 
mercial farms is found in local agriculture’s ability to carry its resident 
families through the year without private or public assistance. The crux 
of the matter lies in laborer employment through slack seasons. Since 
each 1,000 farm operators’ households in Arizona’s irrigated areas 
contain 230 laborers who work for wages on farms, and since it may 
be assumed that practically all of these laborers come from family- 
farms, it seems clear that a liberal proportion of family-farms in a 
commercial farming area affords a supply of laborers who can take 
care of themselves during slack seasons. On the other hand, much un- 
employment is found in areas that do not produce a diversity of com- 
modities for the markets, even though they contain many family-farms. 
The most serious condition of unbalance is found in those areas that 
are over-commercialized in the production of a single commodity.” 


SUMMARY 


Arizona’s irrigated areas are located in arid and semiarid valleys so 
that agriculture under irrigation must depend upon water supplies from 
relatively well-watered plateau and mountain areas. The value of land 
for agriculture depends primarily upon water rights. Thus the irriga- 
tion enterprise is a basic institution in irrigated areas since it carries 
out the procedures and furnishes the equipment by which water is 
stored, directed, and measured for the use of individual farm operators. 

Probably the most potent regulator of human relationships in irri- 
gated areas is the family. It is especially to be observed among farm 
laborers, 81 out of every 100 of their households being composed of 


24 Compare with George M. Peterson, Diminishing Returns and Planned Economy 
(New York, 1937), pp. 203-207. 
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husband and wife, or husband, wife, and children. It is also in great 
predominance among farm operators’ households. 

More than 10 agricultural households, including those in town and 
on farms, were found per square mile of irrigated farm land. The 
relative density of agricultural laborer population depended not so 
much upon commercial factors as upon such social factors as the inci- 
dence of early settlements and the social attitudes of the operator class. 
The general level of population density, however, depended upon a 
rather highly organized agriculture, producing special commodities as 
well as general crops, operating on a year-round basis and calling for 
large numbers of laborers. 

Since more than two-thirds of all agricultural households were 
laborers’, and since commercialized agriculture bids fair to continue a 
severe competition with family farming and possibly further increase 
the proportions of laborers, if not the numbers, it seems timely to ad- 
vance tentatively a principle of balance between family and commercial 
farming: This principle may be stated as a proportioned relation be- 
tween family and commercial farming by which are locally retained 
sufficient numbers of farm owners’ families to maintain local govern- 
ment and public education at accepted standards and to carry resident 
laborers’ families normally through the year without public or private 
assistance. 

As a departure from the usual classification of rural population by 
rural-farm and rural-nonfarm this study includes all operators’ and 
laborers’ households as agricultural households and all persons in these 
households as agricultural population, whether residing on farms or 
in rural towns. 











Private and Public Costs of Isolated 
Settlement in the Cut-Over 
Area of Minnesotat 


John E. Mason* 


ABSTRACT 


Isolated settlement is one of the most pressing problems confronting the people in 
Koochiching County, Minnesota, as well as in many of the cut-over regions of the Lake 
States. Private costs of isolated settlement appear as inconveniences and hardships re- 
sulting from poor roads and poorly equipped homes, lack of social contacts, and direct 
money outlays for snow-plowing and transfer of products to or supplies from the mar- 
kets. Distances to neighbors, grocery stores, doctors, churches, schools or school bus routes, 
shipping points, and to all-weather roads are translated into high costs both to the tax- 
payers forced to foot the bills for public services and to the individual settler who must 
bear the costs in the conduct of normal, everyday activities. Paramount in the public 
costs of isolated settlement are the expenditures for roads and schools. Other public 
costs, though difficult of measurement in dollars and cents, include extra costs incurred 
by the county nurse, county agent, and teachers of vocational agriculture when they must 
visit remote places in the performance of their duties; also election and assessment costs, 
rural mail delivery, administration of game and other laws, and forest fire protection costs 
are increased as a result of scattered, isolated settlement. The results of this study indicate 
that public costs are sufficiently excessive to justify relocation; and when all the dis- 
advantages of isolated settlement are considered, a program of some sort s+ + aot only 
necessary but imperative. 


‘THE PROBLEM AND Its SETTING 


One of the most pressing problems recognized in a recent county 
planning study,’ made by the farmers and local officials of Koochiching 
County, Minnesota, utilizing technical information assembled by state 
and federal research agencies, was that of high-cost, isolated settlement. 
v"hen these people were classifying the land according to its best 
suited use, questions arose as to the policies which should be rec- 
ommended for rural families living a great distance from all-weather 


+ This article is adapted from chapters i, iv, and v of a thesis by the writer entitled 
Isolated Settlement in Koochiching County, Minnesota, submitted to the Graduate Faculty 
of the University of Minnesota in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts * Public Administration, August, 1939. 

* Former. | .-Service Fellow in Public Administration, University of Minnesota, in 
which capacity ‘his paper is presented; now Associate Agricultural Economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 

1 William F. Musbach and R. E. McMillen, Unpublished manuscript on file in the office 
of the County Agent, Koochiching County, International Falls, Minnesota. 
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roads, neighbors, markets, schools, and other essential public services. 
Since, of course, not all of the isolated families were causing undue 
expense for schools and roads, nor were all of them using the land 
contrary to public interest, the county land-use planning committee felt 
that additional information would be necessary before a sound decision 
in regard to the proper handling of each case of isolation could be 
made. 

The University of Minnesota and the United States Department of 
Agriculture jointly provided the facilities for making a detailed study 
of isolation in the county, and information was obtained in order to 
(1) determine the public and private costs due to isolation, (2) set up 
a priority list of isolated settlers for relocation, and (3) determine pos- 
sible savings and advantages to the county, state, and federal govern- 
ments by relocating isolated settlers. 

Koochiching is the central of the seven northern Minnesota counties 
which border on the Dominion of Canada. Measuring over 3,100 square 
miles and containing well over two million acres of land, the county 
is the second largest in the State, exceeded in size only by St. Louis 
County. 

Although French traders and missionaries penetrated into what is 
now Koochiching County as early as the 17th century, no permanent 
settlement was made until the close of the last century. As late as 1900 
the county was practically an unbroken forest wilderness. Between 1900 
and 1920 a large part of the county was homesteaded, but such settle- 
ment was principally motivated by a desire to exploit the timber re- 
sources rather than to find permanent homes. One of the early settlers 
wrote recently as follows: 


“Few of the settlers of that day had any idea of opening up a farm as they 
had filed on Government lands for the purpose of selling the timber and then 
return to their former homes with a ‘stake.’ The writer was included in this 


class.”’? 

Consequently, the settlement pattern at first was largely determined by 
the location of timber and by accessibility to river transportation. Later 
such factors as the distribution of agricultural land along the rivers and 
the location of drainage ditches influenced settlers in their choice of 
homesteads. Isolated settlement was not considered a problem in the 
early development of the county because it was believed that all lands 
would soon be settled. When the rate of settlement tapered off after 


2 Frank S. Lang, The Daily Journal (International Falls, Minnesota, February 21, 1935). 
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the World War, and when it became apparent that drainage of muskeg 
swamp did not make productive agricultural land, many small clusters 
of settlement were left isolated from the population centers of the 
county. 

During the period of original settlement no effort was made to con- 
centrate families so that roads, schools, and other public services might 
be provided at reasonable cost. On the contrary, settlement plans were 
made with the expectation that future growth would provide the means 
to finance public services over practically the entire area and with the 
assumption that isolation was, therefore, a very temporary phenomenon. 
Because these dreams were not fulfilled, large public debts were in- 
curred during a period in which the tax base failed to grow as antici- 
pated. The tax base has actually declined, and the financial burden has 
become an almost unbearable load. Many of the settlers remained only 
long enough to establish their homesteads, while others stayed on a 
little longer, finally became discouraged, and abandoned their partly- 
developed holdings. Thus, the remaining few found themselves more 
and more isolated each time a neighboring settler moved. 

An interesting fact, not generally known outside of the cut-over area, 
is that an unusually high percentage of the population in the sparsely 
settled sections is made up of bachelors, living alone. The proportion 
is so large, approximately 50 per cent of the cases in this study, that 
bachelor households and family households have been treated separ- 
ately for certain phases of the analysis, which explains the numerous 
references to “bachelors” and “families.” 


DEFINITION AND METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Isolated settlement is a major land-use problem encountered in the 
cut-over region of the Lake States and in many areas of land-use mal- 
adjustment throughout the United States. The most serious manifesta- 
tions of isolation are rural poverty, low levels of living, almost 
complete absence of community life, empty or near-empty government 
treasuries, and the need for relatively large amounts of money in the 
form of state aids for schools, roads, and other public services. 

“Isolation” is a term whose absolute definition is difficult because of 
the wide variety of meanings it conveys to different people. The people 
of southern Minnesota visualize all of the cut-over area as isolated, 
since they consider northern Minnesota only as an extensive recreational 
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region for hunting, fishing, and camping. To persons living in New 
England, on the other hand, all of Minnesota, southern as well as 
northern, is a region of comparative isolation. Within northern Min- 
nesota, however, and in Koochiching County in particular, the concept 
of isolation has a real meaning in terms of public and private costs due 
to the settlement pattern. In this study an attempt has been made to 
measure isolation through an examination of the cost of services that 
are ordinarily provided at public expense and through a determination 
of the relatively intangible private costs which the settler must bear 
because of his remote location. 

Although it is possible to set up maxima for public costs which, if 
exceeded, would constitute isolation, such standards were considered 
too narrow and arbitrary. Instead, by using the classification prepared 
by the local people, all persons living in the nonagricultural areas were 
considered as isolated, as were, in addition, all those families in the 
agricultural areas for whom a mile or more of road is maintained 
primarily for their exclusive use. 

While this study was originally intended to include only settlers in 
the areas classified by the local citizens as nonagricultural,* it was later 
broadened to include several settlers within the areas classified as agri- 
cultural. The latter were on the border of the agricultural district, and 
only those who were quite a distance from such community facilities 
as schools, churches, doctors, shipping points or markets, and for whom 
one mile or more of road was necessary per family were ircluded.* To 
get an even better representation of isolated conditions and the prob- 
lems involved, the study was further broadened to include data on the 
families who formerly lived in the Pine Island purchase area.* 

In the nonagricultural areas 22 families and 35 unmarried men having permanent 
domicile were located and interviewed. There are known to be 10 or 15 other single 
woodsmen, but these are definitely transient, and only those more or less permanently lo- 
cated were to be considered in this study of isolation. There are 2 lumber camps in each 
of which a married couple is living temporarily, pending dismantlement and removal of 
the property of the lumber companies. These 2 families are hired by the companies; and 
since their occupancy of the places is temporary, they have not been included. After it was 
too late to obtain the necessary data for inclusion in this study, another isolated case was 
located in the nonagricultural area. This was a man and wife who have recently occupied 
what is reported to be state land. It was impossible to get closer than four miles by auto- 
mobile, and their exact location is not known. 

#On the border of the nonagricultural area, but within the area classified by the local 
people as agricultural, were 15 families and 3 bachelors who were included as cases in 
this study. 


5 The Pine Island purchase area is a region of approximately 800,000 acres, located en- 
tirely within Koochiching County, in which the United States Department of Agriculture 
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PRIVATE COSTS 


In previous studies of isolated settlement the individual costs have 
not been adequately considered, so great was the emphasis on the 
“public” costs for essential services. Private costs appear as inconven- 
iences and hardships resulting from poor roads and poorly-equipped 
homes, lack of social contacts, and direct money outlays for snow- 
plowing and transfer of products to or supplies from the markets. 
Since the cash income of isolated settlers is low, expenditures for ordi- 
nary conveniences are out of the question; and, where such conven- 
iences depend upon electric power, they cannot be used. Isolation in 
itself excluded the possibility of rural electrification even were the 
families able to use and pay for such service at prevailing rates. Tele- 
phone service is enjoyed by only a very few isolated settlers, principally 
because of the cost of erecting lines and maintaining service during the 
severe winters. Breaks in the lines occur so frequently during the winter 
that few families can be sure of dependable service. A majority of the 
isolated families get their mail three times a week on regular rural 
delivery routes; but, since their tracts are located back of these routes, 
they must travel an average distance of three miles to their boxes, while 
a few must go as far as nine miles. Some families get mail but once a 
week, while others must call at the post office whenever convenient. 
One family terminated its subscription to the New York Times, since 
during the long winters it was impossible to call at the post office more 
than once or twice a month, thus causing an accumulation of papers 
which was cumbersome to carry home on snow-shoes. 

Distance from neighbors, grocery stores, doctors, churches, schools 
or school bus routes, shipping points, and—most important—from all- 
weather roads is an important measure of the cost of isolation. Great 
distances are translated into high costs both to the taxpayers forced to 
foot bills for public services and to the individual settler who must bear 
the costs in the conduct of normal, everyday activities. 

The 37 families lived an average of 1.5 miles from an all-weather 
road, and the 38 unmarried men had an average of 2.9 miles to travel 
is buying lands occupied by isolated settlers and relocating the people on better farms in 
more densely settled communities. In the area, 175 scattered holdings have been bought 
or are now in the process of transfer to the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Only about two-thirds of these tracts were occupied, but fairly complete data on the farms 
and families were obtained prior to purchase and relocation. Consequently, these data on 


94 families have been conveniently utilized in this study, although for many items only 55 
schedules were satisfactory. 
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to year-round passable roads. Only 12 of the 75 settlers were on an 
all-weather road. The extreme distances from an all-weather road are 
10.5 miles for two of the single men and 7 miles for one of the families. 
Eight per cent of the families and 15 per cent of the bachelors live five 
miles or more from an all-weather road; but fortunately, at least for 
the settlers, 60 per cent of the families and 30 per cent of the bachelors 
live within one mile of a road which is open throughout the year. 
Before being relocated, one family in the Pine Island purchase area 
was 20 miles from an all-weather road; several others were 15 miles. 
Table I gives the average distance from several community facilities 
for this group as well as for the 75 settlers being studied. In 1934, 
when data were obtained for the settlers to be moved from the Pine 


TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION SHOWING SEVERITY OF ISOLATION AS MEASURED 
BY DISTANCE FROM THE NEAREST NEIGHBOR AND AN ALL-WEATHER ROAD 
FOR 37 FAMILIES, 38 BACHELORS, AND 55 PINE ISLAND SETTLERS (NOW 
RELOCATED), KOOCHICHING COUNTY, MINNESOTA 














Percentage of Settlers Living at Indicated Distance from: 
Tsolated by . 
Distance of Nearest Neighbor All-weather Road 
— 55 Pine Is- — 55 Pine Is- 
37 Families | 38 Bachelors land Settlers 37 Families | 38 Bachelors lond Settlers 
1 mile or less. ..... 35 18 66 60 30 49 
1.1 to 2 miles. .... 32 43 16 24 25 2 
2.1 to3 miles..... 14 9 6 8 18 7 
3.1 to 4 miles..... 0 18 6 0 3 5 
4.1 to5 miles..... 5 0 4 0 9 2 
5.1 miles and over. 14 12 2 8 15 35 























Island area, only 49 per cent were within one mile of an all-weather 
road, while 35 per cent were more than five miles from a road open 
throughout the year. No doubt, roads have been improved during this 
five-year interval; statements of the settlers interviewed and ordinary 
observation would indicate that the 37 families and the 38 single men 
were as bad or worse off for roads 5 years ago as were the scattered 
families who have already been resettled. 

From the individual settler’s standpoint distances are a serious 
handicap in many ways. Very few of the women are satisfied with their 
isolated location and lack of contacts. Neighbors are too far away, 
averaging 2.6 miles for the 37 families and 2.8 miles for the 38 single 
men. Visiting with friends and neighbors, doing things in groups, and 
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seeing new people and new things are all natural wants of gregarious 
humans who are not satisfied in isolated areas. Wehrwein and Baker 
state that one of the worst features of the lack of contact with others 
is the absence of incentives to maintain high standards of living and 
conduct. The public welfare demands decent standards of living, health, 
and morality; but when no one sees the house and the individual’s 
conduct, little stimulus exists to remain “respectable.’"* One declared, 
“I wouldn’t know how to act if I moved out where I could see other 
people every day.” Her long isolation might make adjustment to nor- 
mal society somewhat difficult. 

Sixty-five per cent of the families and 82 per cent of the bachelors 
live more than one mile from the nearest neighbor; 14 per cent of the 
families and 12 per cent of the bachelors live more than five miles from 
the nearest neighbor (Table 2). 

Most of the bachelors contacted, who were principally old lumber- 
jacks, were dissatisfied. Their main objection to living in isolation was 
that they get very lonesome. Some may have enjoyed being alone when 
they were younger and able to get about with ease. Typical, however, 
was the statement of one old fellow who said, “It got so lonesome up 
there I couldn’t stand it any longer.” 

Some families have difficulty getting out to the grocery store in the 
winter time, the average distance being 9.9 miles for the families and 
11.5 miles for the single men. Including 55 former settlers in the Pine 
Island area with these 75 cases, the average distance to a grocery store 
is 10.9 miles, although some of the families live as far as 30 miles 
(Table 1). The problem here, of course, is not so much one of distance 
as it is probably the type of road. 

The services of a doctor to isolated families are quite expensive. 
Distance is measured in dollars instead of in miles. One man replied 
to the question, “How far is it to a doctor?” by answering, “Thirty 
dollars.” The usual fee for a doctor is $1 per mile, and the average iso- 
lated family is.24 miles from a doctor, while the single men average 
27 miles. The average distance from a doctor for the 37 families, 38 
single men, and 55 former settlers in the Pine Island area is 25 miles 
(Table 1). Fifty-two per cent of the 37 families, 58 per cent of the 
38 single men, and 40 per cent of the cases in the Pine Island area are 
more than 25 miles from a doctor (Table 3). 


® George S. Wehrwein and J. A. Baker, “The Cost of Isolated Settlement in Northern 
Wisconsin,” RURAL SOCIOLOGY, II (September, 1937), 258. 
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TABLE 3 






SEVERITY OF ISOLATION AS MEASURED BY DISTANCE FROM SEVERAL COM- 


MUNITY FACILITIES, FOR SPECIFIED GROUPS, KOOCHICHING COUNTY 


(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 




















55 
Facility and Distance 37 Families 38 Bachelors Pine Island 
Settlers 
Grocery store 
SE cn tavsddendsseesideekeeneenonn 32 27 28 
i es in inncaekeanshaeedaneneet awd 30 22 35 
i nc ctednerencvessuceneeseebeese 19 27 ll 
enc Ca ethehhenawesenbuned ll 9 4 
6 66k cen nhhd nee Ndakneeenneewel 3 9 4 
ee Es dice cceteecccvesevcunences 5 6 18 
Doctor 
SIU, ¢ cdccdenkcéevnsonessenecacuceunn 8 0 2 
Pie eS cGrcngceeasnnéeneneesendgeseene 5 3 0 
IL, cn6cnss ccneateseussteceennecue 19 21 22 
SS cna vadestadecuneeasedeonbeee 8 9 11 
ee ES oo 6 ndkteesewenncesenesoasaneen 8 9 25 
ey PO a vexeddwdeceeeccccenencenad 52 58 40 
Church 
PT ccctenccuctaressassenscetioenwass 22 16 39 
Pie ttt cnddeconswes snes seadawsenens 35 24 20 
ee EN, ag c5scecudaconeseebensseeeeuas 22 24 16 
IRS ind civeeecdéccncesevedeecnuaue 10 12 4 
i 2. cerca eeessdendakeeensenante 3 6 5 
SiGe PON 5 6:30 6dOceoceeadevesanceuned 8 18 16 
Shipping Point 
I cn cavcnceechesenstetenkuawanns 19 18 27 
LS 6460606820000 bedeeesececeseneee 22 18 11 
ee ic taccocecassnsesacnccseneseuse 14 12 16 
EG Vite vonesvecéneexevesncuseeaed 23 9 4 
I a cocataceemenindewedbuonesewn 3 6 1l 
i PUNE ccc ceeuetsdssveeseeensacen 19 37 31 
Grade School 
LS 6 cceudchtkeeieenebinntaneesaeade 30 3 58 
ee rth as cudarsueheneenereeoetrenate 32 19 30 
BG Oe Es chs eaeudetdceneoucescesceceeus 27 41 6 
i DS 6600080 0edeeaenbateewsataeanes 8 19 0 
et PD crkecennesdvecsddeseesdebavae 3 9 4 
OD, ccc cancécnned dtaasesaeenen 0 9 2 
High School 
ec cdnk be reehensdeNeeeceiens 19 3 25 
5.1 to 10 miles......... is teediexnneancsaatsens 24 16 18 
Ed éndesedncsadevseckssannvewsas 24 31 18 
sc nccecaecsne peereeenesenensun 19 19 10 
enenetiscivceessneesiasveoeven 3 3 6 
Pi UNI . ob be decccsenscndnescctasees 11 28 23 
School Bus Route 
ER cutter ghigdeecednseavertpsadueuns 83 50 
ee NS on bk hese eRe ONeseeeweereden 11 25 
ES cc cuwcdbcatdensGaesteaseceunee 3 16 No 
A 66 hc0dnecn Saute cassewbbeccnnn 3 6 data 
i <cpancnus etdevetiunesccsnnceetd 0 3 
ed EN s 66:00 0 04 ben ees oncbwienecans 0 
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Isolation means inadequate marketing facilities. Why keep several 
milk cows if the milk or cream cannot be sold? Why grow grain if it 
is impossible to have it threshed? Why grow crops if they cannot be 
marketed? 

Here again distance is only one measure of the cost of isolation, since 
the type of road also determines accessibility. Many families in Koochi- 
ching County sell cream and make a profit, though they live as far as 
20 to 30 miles from the market, but such families are on the main 
roads or in settled communities where it is possible and profitable for 
a truck to call regularly for their cans of cream. A few families near 
the railroad find it possible to ship their cream to St. Paul, approxi- 
mately 300 miles away. On the other hand, many isolated families do 
not find it profitable or practical to sell cream even though they live 
less than 10 miles from the market or from the road traversed regu- 
larly by a truck which hauls cream. Such families, in addition to being 
isolated, are scattered and live back from the main roads where it is 
too expensive, or actually impossible due to poor roads, for trucks to 
call for one small can of cream. Likewise, it is either too costly or too 
difficult for the individual to deliver small quantities of cream to 
market. The average settler who sells cream must transport it a distance 
of 414 miles, where the cans are picked up by a truck. Isolated settlers 
cannot get a thresher to come to their farms for a small amount of 
grain or, if the roads are bad, even a relatively large amount; conse- 
quently, most of them do not produce any grain crops. 

One isolated settler indicated that he could not sell very much wood 
because of the difficulty of getting it to market. Once last winter after 
selling a load he woke up the next morning to find the roads blocked 
with snow and delivery impossible. Several of the isolated settlers 
manage to sell some pulp, ties, or fence posts, but the market for these 
products is at an average distance of 29 miles. 

Since all of the roads cannot be snow-plowed at public expense, some 
of the isolated settlers find it necessary to open their roads. One or two 
examples will show the expense and futility of living on isolated roads. 
One farmer, using a caterpillar tractor left over from logging opera- 
tions, spent several hours and expended $15 to open his road last 
winter in order to visit the county seat; another family spent more than 
two days shoveling out 114 miles of road so that the mother could be 
taken to the doctor. 

Farmers’ organizations, 4-H clubs, churches, and other institutions 
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are either non-existent or neglected in the isolated areas. The 3 isolated 
farmers who belong to a farmers’ organization seldom attend the meet- 
ings because of distance. One mother was anxious for her sons to take 
part in 4-H club activities, but because of the distance to the meetings 
they could attend but rarely. Since the church of their choice is at an 
average distance of 11.7 miles for the 37 families and 14.6 miles for 
the 38 single men, few, if any, of the isolated settlers ever attend reli- 
gious services. 

The children of some isolated settlers are boarded in homes near the 
school. While the outlay in dollars is a public cost financed largely 
through state aid, private costs are an important disadvantage to this 
arrangement. Since the children live in strangers’ homes, and since the 
parents cannot have proper supervision over them, settlers dislike 
having to board their children, especially the younger ones. A few 
families favor the arrangement because it costs them very little to feed 
their children during the school year. Since the county pays the board 
only for the days the children are present in school, the parents must 
bear the board expense for the days when their children are absent for 
illness or other reasons, and for the many weekends when bringing the 
children home is impossible due to weather or road conditions. 

The private costs and disadvantages must also be taken into con- 
sideration along with the public costs, if for no other reason than that 
they may contribute indirectly to public costs. This is certainly a pos- 
sibility in the case of relief and health costs. If the low income of the 
isolated settler is due to his inability to market cream or crops or to 
get grain threshed, he may need relief. Undoubtedly, a majority of the 
families now on relief would need relief regardless of their location, 
but certainly some of the families would be self-supporting were it not 
for low income due to isolation. Low incomes may also make it im- 
possible for the isolated families to maintain decent health standards, 
thus making necessary the expenditure of public funds for health 
purposes. 

In general, the isolated families are intelligent, industrious, average 
citizens, who simply have been caught by unfavorable circumstances 
largely beyond their control. They suffer the consequences from lack 
of neighborly contacts, great distances from markets, doctors, churches, 
schools, and other institutions. These are costs and inconveniences 
incident to isolation which are borne directly by the individual and 
his family. 
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PuBLic Costs 


Isolated settlers as legal residents of the area are, of course, entitled 
to roads, schools, public health service, and, when necessary, to relief 
and old age assistance. Because of the high cost of these services, much 
of the burden must be borne by taxpayers other than the settlers them- 
selves through the contributions of the county, state, and federal 
governments. While under a democratic society it is just that public 
services be equalized without regard to tax contributions, yet, when 
“deficit areas” incur costs obviously unreasonable and uneconomic, 
society must bring about some readjustment. This section of the study 
is concerned with a measurement of excessive costs due to isolated 
settlement and with a determination of the extent to which savings 
might be made by relocation. 


Roads. The history of northern Minnesota indicates that as soon as 
a few settlers were located in an area, roads were demanded and often 
built for one or two families. Land companies often placed their first 
settlers in the remote parts of their holdings, thus contributing to iso- 
lated settlement and to the demand for more miles of roads and costly 
bridges. While many of the original settlers have moved, and some 
roads have been abandoned, there are many instances in which one or 
more families continue to live at the end of a costly road maintained 
principally for their exclusive use. The high cost of roads naturally is 
not borne entirely by those benefited; but, on the contrary, monies from 
outside sources are paid to the individuals living on these roads for 
maintenance. For example, 22 of the 75 isolated settlers received 
$1,420 in 1938 largely for work on the roads used solely by them. 
Although their cash incomes were increased only by this amount, their 
total road expense was even greater. 

Obviously, roads for isolated settlers are very expensive if built and 
maintained. On a mileage basis actually large amounts are not spent 
on the roads of isolated settlers, but even in such cases the per capita 
cost is excessive. In some areas, road expenditures have dropped because 
local officials are “going slow” where depopulation is proceeding 
normally or because of land purchase and exchange programs. 

Eighteen of the 75 isolated settlers have 3314 miles of trail and 
logging road, while a few have no road at all. At least three must use a 
boat in order to reach their homes. Nine settlers have 2414 miles of 
road where the right-of-way has been cut, ditched, and perhaps graded; 
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yet most of these roads are impassable during half the year. Eight 
families are on state highways, and 40 settlers have 5434 miles of 
graveled or partly graveled roads. In 1938, 49 miles of the graveled or 
partly-graveled roads cost $2,447’ for maintenance and snow-plowing. 
These 49 miles of road were used almost exclusively by 35 isolated 
settlers for whom the “excessive” road costs averaged $70. This cost 
is, of course, in addition to normal outlays for the county, state, and 
federal highways which were needed and used by the isolated settlers 
as well. Jesness and Nowell found that 13 isolated families in St. Louis 
County were responsible for excessive road costs averaging $91 in 
1932.° 

No data are available, and it is impossible to obtain reliable estimates 
on the original cost of roads to isolated settlers. Many roads were built 
by the townships, and often much of the labor was donated by the 
settlers themselves, who worked for nominal wages in order to get the 
road constructed. According to the county engineer the original cost of 
roads should be amortized over a 30-year period, which is considerably 
shorter than the period used in other parts of the country where weather 
conditions permit less sturdy construction and require less maintenance. 
Assuming the roads were originally constructed for as little as $300 a 
mile, the annual cost above maintenance would be $550 for the 40 
settlers having 5434 miles of road. 

Since the monies spent cannot be recovered, the cost of old roads is 
of relatively little concern. However, where settlers are demanding 
new roads for their ‘‘exclusive use,” there is need for concern. At 
present three of the 75 settlers studied are ‘putting on the pressure” 
for road construction, and in two cases the right-of-way has already 
been cleared. Measuring 314 miles, these roads will cost, according to 
estimates of the county engineer, $11,500 to construct and $300 annually 
to maintain. The 1938 levy on the three tracts was $52.92 of which 
only $23.47 has been paid on one tract. Curiously enough the sole in- 
come of the settler who paid the $23.47 is from relief sources. The 
other two tracts are delinquent for 1936 and 1937, the total delinquency 
amounting to $70.84. Construction of usable roads to the other 24 
isolated settlers without good means of access would cost an estimated 


$218,000. 


7 Data supplied by the county engineer. 
8 ©. B. Jesness and R. I. Nowell, A Program for Land Use in Northern Minnesota, The 


University of Minnesota Press (Minneapolis, 1935), p. 141. 
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Schools. The state of Minnesota is bound by law to give every child 
within its borders an elementary education, and insists on fulfilling this 
obligation by enforcing compulsory attendance. In the southern part of 
the state the population is dense enough to supply a sufficient number 
of children per school, and the buildings can be located at walking 
distance for most of the children. Furthermore, the tax base is usually 
large enough so that the people who use the schools pay for their 
operation. In Koochiching County, however, the population is too 
sparse to justify a school within walking distance of every child. The 
isolated families live an average of 9 miles from a grade school, 13.4 
miles from high school, and 3 miles from a school bus route (Table 
1). Until 1932, an attempt was made to school children near their 
homes; and, consequently, many buildings were constructed with only 
a few pupils per teacher. 

When the schools were consolidated, it became necessary to trans- 
port or board the children. Sparse settlement makes school transporta- 
tion costs high in Koochiching County, but statistics show that by 
closing 18 rural schools and transporting the children to consolidated 
schools, expenses were reduced from $142 per pupil enrolled in 1931 
to $95 in 1932.° The 1938 cost per pupil enrolled was $94, only 
slightly higher than the state average. 

The following quotation indicates the severity of the problem con- 
fronting school officials when children of school age live several miles 
from a school bus route: 


Some time ago an article appeared in the Minneapolis Star stating that we 
were paying a family at Fairland $450 per year to transport its children to a 
bus route so that they could be enrolled in one of our consolidated schools. .... 

The family to whom this transportation bill was paid, lives at Fairland, about 
9 miles from the end of our bus route. The condition of the road between the 
regular end of our route and Mr. ’s place is such that it would be 
impossible for us to send the bus up to his home. Mr. had 5 children 
who were of school age and we were confronted with the problem of providing 
school facilities for this isolated family. We either had to create a school for 
this family at Fairland, board them out, or pay the father for transporting 








Certainly, we could more economically pay the father for transporting his 
children out to the bus route than we could provide a building, maintain it, 
heat it, equip it, and employ a teacher for the education of this one family. 
If we had employed a teacher, the salary of the teacher alone would certainly 


9 These data do not include the schools of International Falls, Holler, Ray, and Ranier. 
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have been as much as the amount paid the father, to say nothing of the addi- 
tional cost of desks, maintaining the building, providing the fuel, and providing 
the building itself. 

. . . . We have several cases similar to this case, and it is either allow the 
father a sum of money that will pay for his transporting those children out to 
a regular route or to provide a school building for the family.’ 

Eleven of the 18 families in this survey with children of school age 
were so located that it was necessary to pay $1,902, or $173 per family, 
for special transportation or board aid in 1938-1939. Special transpor- 
tation costs attributable to 28 isolated families in St. Louis County for 
the school year 1931-1932 averaged $186 per family." Although in 
earlier years, according to the County Superintendent of Schools, some 
families moved into isolated sections during the school year in order 
to get the board or transportation aid, the practice no longer exists, but 
attempts are made now and then, as evidenced by the following: 

‘A man living three miles from a school bus route came to me and asked what 
we would pay him for transporting his children to the bus line. I told him 
that the best we could do was $20 per month. He replied, ‘My gosh! I can’t 
afford to live out there for that!’ ’’! 

If all of the isolated families of Koochiching County were to remain 
in their present locations, and if present policies and rates with respect 
to transportation and board aid continue, $12,985 in special aids will 
be required to give the children an elementary education; and if all of 
the children are graduated from high school, an additional $8,856 will 
be needed. These figures do not take into account possible changes in 
the number of children due to births or deaths, or to the possibility of 
voluntary movement of families out of the isolated areas or of new 
families moving into isolated locations. 


Other Costs. Isolation also adds to the public expense when a county 
nurse must visit remote places to which driving is difficult or impos- 
sible. Not only are costs great for travel over long distances, but for 
time lost as well, especially when part of the distance must be covered 
by foot. The public cannot justly escape the cost of maintaining health 
standards, but it can and should encourage or regulate the distribution 

10 J. C. Kohlhase, County Superintendent of Schools, Koochiching County. (Letter to 
the writer, July 15, 1939.) 

110. B. Jesness and R. I. Nowell, of. cit., p. 140. 

12 J. C. Kohlhase, County Superintendent of Schools, Koochiching County. (From steno- 


graphic notes of land-use planning meeting, Koochiching County Court House, October 
24, 1938.) 
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of population so as to facilitate the economical and adequate provision 
of these services. 

Public costs for the county agricultural agents’ services in isolated 
areas are similar to those for the county nurse. Often the isolated settler 
receives no benefit from the county agent, who seldom can find time to 
travel the long distances necessary to reach remote areas. Likewise, the 
cost of home economics extension, 4-H club, and vocational agricul- 
tural training is increased because of the distances and time involved. 
Election costs and costs of property assessment are higher in isolated 
areas. 

Public costs are further increased by isolation as a result of the fire 
hazards created by settlers who clear land by burning. When fires get 
out of control, valuable private and public forest lands are destroyed; 
roads whose grades are constructed of inflammable peat are ruined; 
and the settlers themselves are often marooned. Much of the expensive 
forest fire patrol work could be eliminated were settlers relocated in 
less hazardous areas. Many other costs, difficult of measurement, arise 
because of the difficulty of maintaining rural mail delivery, and of 
enforcing game and other laws. 

Public costs are sufficiently excessive in the isolated areas of Koochi- 
ching County to justify relocation even were there no private costs and 
hardships involved. However, when all the disadvantages of isolated 
settlement are carefully considered, a program of some sort seems not 
only necessary but imperative. 











Notes 


THE SEX RATIO AND MARRIAGE IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO NEGRO MARRIAGE 


As a factor affecting marriage the sex ratio, or the number of men to 100 
women 15 years of age and over, is of primary importance. Professor Ogburn 
has shown that in cities where the sexes are unequal in number a sort of compe- 
tition, akin to that of the “open market,” develops. Usually communities like 
cities and rural counties do not have an equal number of marriageable men and 
women ; but the excess of one sex over the other may affect differently the pro- 
portion of males or females who will be married. It may be shown that in cities 
“men are less dependent on the supply of women in marrying than women are 
on the supply of men.” For a given change in the sex ratio in cities the per- 
centage of Negro females married varies about 13 times as much as the percent- 
age of males married. But in rural communities the sex ratio does not seem to 
exert such an unequal influence upon the sexes; the marriage of both males and 
females appears to depend alike upon the availability of marriageable persons. It 
may be shown also that there is a significant increase in all persons married in 
Cities as the sex ratio increases; but in rural counties, within limits, the percent- 
age of persons married as the sex ratio increases seems to have either a decreas- 
ing or non-significant trend. 

Chart I shows that the effect of variations in the sex ratio upon the marriage 
of Negro males and females, for 324 counties in which the Negro population 
was over 2,000 and 100 per cent rural, is about the same. For an increase of 10 
in the sex ratio there is a decrease of 1.81 per pent of rural males married and 
an increase of 1.82 per cent of rural females married. The difference is negligi- 
ble. There is some possibility of counties with extreme sex ratios unduly influ- 
encing the slope of the curves.? If we include only those counties which fall 
within the sex ratios, 85 to 124, however, the slopes are increased though the 
relationship remains as before. They are —0.21 and +0.24 for males and fe- 
males respectively. 

It may be interesting to know whether this similarity in reaction of percent- 
ages of males and females married to changes in the sex ratio is a peculiarity of 
Negro marriage. The results obtained for native whites in 321 of the 324 rural 
counties used for Negroes are practically the same. But the restriction of our 
study to southern rural counties may be satisfactory for a description of marital 
conditions among rural Negroes in the United States; while for native whites the 
data may not be characteristic. Thus, we have selected 327 rural counties in 


1 E. R. Groves and W. F. Ogburn, American Marriage and Family Relationships (New 
York: Henry Holt & Company, Inc., 1928), pp. 197-99. 
? This may be more clearly observed when there is a significant curvature in the data. 
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which the population was over 95 per cent native white and over 5,000 in num- 
ber. In this case the North, South, and West are represented. 

Chart II shows the relationship for the sexes. The slope of the data for fe- 
males exceeds that for males by only about 0.09. If we only use the 320 counties 
included between the sex ratios 95 to 124, thus limiting extremes, the slopes are 
increased, but the relationship narrows slightly. It seems safe to conclude that in 
rural counties the influence of the sex ratio upon the percentage of males and 
females married is more nearly alike than in cities. In the case of rural Negroes, 
there may be on the average no difference at all. The percentage of rural white 
females married, however, appears to be somewhat more dependent upon the sex 
ratio than that of males; yet the latter difference is not nearly so great as in cities. 


CHART II. THE SEx RATIO AND PERCENTAGE OF MALE AND FEMALE NATIVE 
WHITE PERSONS MARRIED FOR 327 RURAL COUNTIES, 1930 
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It has been suggested that rural women are more significant factors in the eco- 
nomic support of the rural family.* But before we attempt a further explanation 
of urban-rural differences we shall consider means of eliminating some of the 
effects of migration. 

Frequently among migrating groups, husband and wife do not change resi- 
dence together. On the assumption that one community or another may have a 
special attraction for either men or women, a difference in sex ratio may mean 
also a difference in the excess of married men or women. Thus we may expect 
that married men will tend to migrate to places where all men, regardless of 
marital status, migrate, the same being true for women. And such is in fact the 


* William F. Ogburn, “Recent Changes in Marriage.” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLI (November, 1935), pp. 294-295. 
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case. The correlation of the sex ratio and the marriage ratio* for Negroes in 145 
cities of the South is + 0.49; and for 315 rural counties it is +0.50. 

One way of eliminating the probable effect of excess husbands upon the rela- 
tionship of the sex ratio and marriage is to give each community the same excess 
of married men. This may be done by deriving partial correlations. Table 1 
shows these together with their correlative simple correlations for 145 southern 
cities and 327 rural counties in the South. 


TABLE 1 


SIMPLE AND PARTIAL CORRELATION FOR THE SEX RATIO AND PERCENTAGE OF 
NEGROES, 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, MARRIED (f,), WITH THE 
RATIO OF MARRIED MEN TO MARRIED WOMEN (0) CONSTANT 











Southern Cities Rural Counties 
Coefficients 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
RE ide eae aa —0.21 +0.75 +0.52 —0.47 +0.46 —0.01 
re —0.10 +0.86 +0.67 —0.58 +0.33 —0.19 























The effects of giving cities and rural counties the same ratio of married men 
to married women are to increase the positive correlation of the sex ratio and 
percentage married for females and the total in southern cities, and to increase 
the negative relationship for males and the total in rural counties. Thus the dif- 
ference between the urban and rural operation of the sex ratio is emphasized. 


Another approach to the problem is to assume that monogamous marriage is 
the rule in the United States and, of course, that each married woman has a hus- 
band. By simply making the number of married men equal to the number of 
married women in every community, we may eliminate to some extent the effects 
of migration. The relationships for the actual and adjusted data for Negroes in 
southern cities and rural counties and for rural whites are shown in Table 2. 


Like the partial correlations, these adjusted coefficients, indicating average 
changes in percentage married for given changes in the sex ratio, tend to con- 
firm conclusions reached for the actual data. The difference in slopes for Negro 
males and females in southern cities is widened; while the influence of the sex 
ratio upon rural marriage becomes slightly greater for Negro males than for fe- 


* The marriage ratio represents the number of married men to 100 married women. 

5 The method here has been to equalize in each community married men and married 
women with married women as the norm. In 1930 there were enumerated for the United 
States 98.3 Negro married men to 100 married women. The deficiency of married men 
may be due to married men reporting themselves single, husbands living outside of 
the United States, under-enumeration of married men, or women in other marital classes 
reporting themselves married. The effect of equalizing husbands and wives, if the error is 
in unmarried women reporting themselves married, is to increase the sex ratio on the 
average less than 1.7 per cent. 
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males. In the case of native whites the relationship is narrowed for the sexes.® 
We shall now attempt to reach some reason for this difference in the urban and 
rural influence of the sex ratio upon marriage. 

As we have stated above, the probable explanation of the approximate identity 
of the influence of the sex ratio upon the percentage of males and females mar- 
ried in rural communities is that the economic status of the family is more nearly 
a joint responsibility in the country than in the city. Indeed, a wife to the Negro 
farmer may be the beginning of his economic well-being. Thus, farm women 
and even children may be considered economic assets. It is probable also that in 
the country standards of feminine attractiveness are not so exacting as in the 
city. Larger percentages of older women are married in the country. 


TABLE 2 


ACTUAL AND ADJUSTED SLOPE OF THE STRAIGHT LINE OF AVERAGE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SEX RATIO AND PERCENTAGE 
MARRIED FOR NEGROES AND NATIVE WHITE PERSONS 





NEGRO NATIVE WHITE* 





Data Southern cilies Rural counties Rural counties 





Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total Males | Females| Total 





Actual.......... —0.08 | +0.44 | +0.22 | —0.18 | +0.18 | —0.01 | —0.19 | +0.28 | +0.02 
Adjusted........ —0.09 | +0.50 | +9.25 | —0.27 | +0.25 | —0.06 | —0.24 | +0.29 | +0.01 
































*The coefficients for native white persons refer to the 327 rural counties selected on the basis of 95 per 
cent native white and over 5,000 population. 


In many southern rural counties farm tenancy is an important institution. Farm 
tenancy, especially among Negroes, is generally characterized by elementary agri- 
cultural methods and low standards of living; indeed, farm tenancy may be 
thought of as an index of ruralization. It can be shown that not only does total 
marriage among Negroes and native whites increase as the ratio of farm tenants 
to male population in rural counties increases, but also that the percentage of 
males married increases more than that of females. Thus we might say that the 
importance of marriage to men is enhanced with increasing ruralization. The 
correlation between the ratio of tenant farmers to male population and percent- 
age married is +0.59 and +0.11 for males and females respectively (322 coun- 
ties). If ruralization (represented by ratios of farm tenancy) is held constant, 
the resulting coefficient for the sex ratio and marriage may indicate to some ex- 
tent the influence of the country. Table 3 shows the simple and the partial 
correlations. 

These correlations indicate that rural economy, per se, may be determining the 
peculiar operation of the sex ratio. When each county is given the same index 
of ruralization, a slightly negative correlation for total percentage married is 


¢ The simple correlations of these adjusted data corroborate the urban-rural differences 
in the operation of the sex ratio indicated by the regression coefficients. 
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changed to +0.35. And where there was almost no difference between the reac- 
tions of male and female marriage to changes in the sex ratio, the correlation 
becomes rather higher for females. 

The difference is still not so marked as in the case of cities, but there is no 
means at hand by which we may eliminate the total influence of the country. The 
somewhat greater response of the percentage of white females married to changes 
in the sex ratio than that of males may be due to the fact that rural whites, on 
the whole, are not so intensely rural as rural Negroes. In many southern coun- 
ties Negro tenant farmers are highly concentrated, while white tenants, though 
larger in total number, are more dispersed. 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATION OF PERCENTAGE MARRIED AND THE SEX RATIO AMONG NEGROES 
FOR 322 RURAL COUNTIES (f,;), WITH THE RATIO OF TENANTS TO MALE 
POPULATION 15 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER (t) CONSTANT 








Coefficient Male Female Total 
ssa ce hn cans eke wae kaa —0.47 +0.46 -—0.01 
sn gre cancwnesawestxenesnen —0.38 +0.53 +0.35 














On plantations especially, the man with a family is preferable as a worker. 
Thus, besides the generally greater economic value of the farm woman, the ten- 
ant may find marriage immediately profitable. And, as it appears from the data, 
the availability of women may be as important to him in marriage as the availa- 
bility of men is to the woman. 

Yet such great variations in sex ratios as those under consideration, either in 
urban or rural communities, are obviously the result of migration. The sex, age, 
and marital status of persons migrating from rural county to rural county may be 
different from those of persons migrating from rural to urban cente 11 ‘us, if 
younger and middle-aged adults migrate from the country, we shoula « «pect 
total marriage to increase faster in the cities than in rural counties as tue sex 
ratio increases ; for it is at this age that marriage occurs most frequently. 


Wiley College OLIVER C. Cox 


CONCEPTS OF THE OLD AND THE NEW PLANTATION SYSTEMS 


From data drawn from personal experience within a plantation area and a 
small amount of material got from schedules, an observation has been noted 
that there exists two distinct plantation systems: the o/d and the new. It is 
believed that such differentiation is essential to the plantation system as it now 
exists. 

The Old Plantation. The old plantation is simply the prewar plantation, 
which in many instances and in varying degrees has been preserved intact. 
(1) The first characteristic is the lavish use of manpower. Not only are there 
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usually a relatively vast number of Negro sharecroppers and laborers, but also, 
there are hostlers, milkmen, truck drivers, and the actual manager of the plan- 
tation, the overseer. (2) Correspondingly, there has been a stubborn refusal to 
mechanize and adapt new methods of agriculture. Although economic competi- 
tion has jerked the old plantation manager into the sweep of mechanization, 
he relinquishes first one and then the other feature very slowly. As a result, 
there is found a staggering number of mules and stocks, and wherever mechan- 
ization has been begun, it is partial and incomplete, the dependence resting on 
the stock as formerly. (3) In the daily routine of the old plantation operator 
and his relationship to his employees may be noted a third noteworthy character- 
istic of the old plantation system. The old family of the plantation is usually 
represented by the eldest son, the result of the plantation adaptation of the old 
English rule of primogeniture. He is, in every sense, the old plantation-produced 
Southern gentleman of the aristocratic order. As for the remainder of the family, 
they are usually far apart from the activities of the plantation and know little 
or nothing of the farm operations. (4) In the Negroes on the old plantation 
lies the greatest reflection of its life. Like the whites, they are steeped in tradi- 
tion, which makes for little change. Nearly all of them were born on the plan- 
tation; many of them are descendants of former slaves of the owners. For 
generations these Negroes have intermarried, and few ever leave the plantation 
except by death. On the whole, the women and children still work in the fields 
almost to the same extent as the men, and there is little attention paid to matters 
of education or general improvement. (5) On the part of the owner-operator, 
there is also some manifestation of this loyalty, and his paternalistic interest 
in the Negroes is a bulwark to any economic competition among them to main- 
tain their positions or “stay on the place,” despite the fact that the plantation 
might be more efficiently or successfully operated with fewer hands. 

All in all, the Negroes in the quarters and the people in the “big house” 
are in varying degrees much the same as those of the prewar era. 

The New Plantation. Out of this old plantation system, however, has evolved 
the “new” plantation. Born of the old plantation and the changing social and 
economic forces of the twentieth century, the new plantation retains the appear- 
ance of the old plantation and a few of the basic principles, but is widely 
different from the parent unit. It is a farming unit on a plantation scale, employ- 
ing the maximum degree of efficiency both in man and machine power. 

Who are the new plantation operators? What is the position of the Negro 
on the new plantation? 

(1) The new plantation is highly mechanized. At every new invention of 
labor-saving devices more machinery is added. The new plantation operator has 
few mules and, except for very minor tasks, uses the tractor almost entirely. 
(2) Again, it is in the “quarters” where the change is revealed most graphically. 
For the most part, except in cotton-picking time, only the Negro men work in 
the fields. Many of them are “tractor” men, skilled workmen drawing a salary 
comparable to others in this group. As the men advance, there is a tendency to 
work simply as day laborers with only a small proportion of land for gardens 
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and feed for private stock. (3) Often the new plantation operators are younger 
sons of old plantation families. Generally, the planter does not own the land 
he operates, but of tremendous significance is the fact that the planter is 
thoroughly absorbed in his business and is, first and foremost, a planter. Not 
only does he personally supervise all work carried on on the plantation, but he 
participates in every phase of activity himself. There is no hostler, no milkman. 
The planter rises at dawn and rings the plantation bell himself. In the busiest 
seasons he uses day and night shifts, and he superintends the work. (4) Because 
of the competition among planters for the better laborers, and because of the 
competition among Negroes for the better positions and plantations, there is a 
higher standard of living for the Negroes; and more intelligent, capable 
Negroes are attracted. The Negro woman increasingly is in the home; the child 
in the school; and the father drawing a sufficient wage to support them. The 
Negro on the new plantation has no firmly established roots on the plantation ; 
instead, he must maintain a position on a highly mechanized, highly efficient 
farm unit; and, to do so, he must attain a degree of skill and shoulder more 
and more responsibility. 

In general, there is a tendency for operator and labor to work together as a 
unit, mutually interdependent. Women, children, migrant workers, and the least 
capable laborers are gradually eliminated; but, nevertheless, the proportion of 
working men is little changed, and the average wage and consequent standard 
of living is higher. 

Cheneyville, Louisiana SuE LYLES 


MIGRATION OF MINNESOTA RURAL YOUTHT 


In 1938 a survey was made of 881 rural youth living in nine selected town- 
ships in three counties of Minnesota.’ It was found that these youth had 470 
siblings who were not living at home and who were in the age group 15 to 29. 


Boy Migrants. There were 189 young men between the ages of 15 and 29, 
brothers of youths in the survey, who had left home (Table 1). Of the 178 for 
whom this information was available 70, or 39.3 per cent, moved to other open 
country localities; 54, or 30.3 per cent, were living in cities; 35, or 19.7 per 
cent, in towns; and 19, or 10.7 per cent, in villages. When these figures are 
compared with those for young women given in the section following, it is 
apparent that the young men tend to remain on the land in much larger pro- 
portions than do the young women. The sex ratio mentioned elsewhere is closely 
related to this tendency. 

What occupations did these migrating brothers enter? Relatively few followed 
white-collar occupations. Large numbers went into semi-skilled and unskilled 
jobs; and a moderate number entered agriculture, chiefly as farm laborers. As 
would be expected, white collar migrants entered the cities. The urban areas 


+ Assistance in the preparation of these materials was furnished by the personnel of 
Work Projects Administration Official Project No. 65-1-71-140. 
1 Dodge, Douglas, and St. Louis. 
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attracted a large part of the laboring groups, although many remained in the 
open country. Of course, the agricultural groups were living chiefly in open 
country areas. The fact that one fourth of those engaged as farm labor were 
living in towns and cities probably is to be explained by the fact that the 
schedules were taken in the winter when many farm laborers move to the urban 
areas in search of partial employment to carry them through the winter. 


TABLE 1 


MINNESOTA MIGRANTS FROM FARM HOMES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SEX, OCCUPATION, AND PRESENT RESIDENCE 


























MALE* 
Open Country Village Town City Total 
Occupation 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. | Cent | No. | Cent | No. | Cent || No. | Cent | No. | Cent 
Be I es 6 ont vscees 1 4.2 2 8.3 13 | 54.2 8 | 33.3] 24 100 
Skilled and Semi-skilled...... 7 | 28.0 2 8.0 4 16.0 12 | 48.0} 25 | 100 
tia a5 cGdeee meee 20 | 32.8 6 9.8 10 16.4 | 25 | 41.0] 61 100 
i ee 17 | 89.5 2 10.5 - éces ; iain 19 | 100 
0 17 | 54.8 6 19.4 7 | 22.6 1 3.2] 31 100 
EE ccaccusceeusnes 2 | 40.0 er aes 3 | 60.0 5 | 100 
Occupation Unknown........ 6 | 46.2 1 7.7 1 7.7 5 | 38.4] 13 100 
ciadeudeesnennn 70 | 39.3 19 10.7 | 35 19.7 | 54 | 30.3 | 178 | 100 
FEMALEt 
PI, 5.4.4 ceseeveanees 10 | 37.0 3 11.1 14 | 51.9] 27 100 
| ES aa eo Pr eines 4 | 30.8 9 | 69.2 13 | 100 
Rs bavsecdeenckunaes 40 | 21.2} 44 | 23.3] 33 17.4} 72 | 38.1 | 189 100 
Dt < Seiden sinnaseeeened - eae iy eee 12 | 41.4 17 | 58.6] 29 100 
Occupation Unknown. ....... 5 62.5 1 12.5 2 25.0 8 100 
Ms ceessucsabsaaend 55 | 20.7] 44 16.5} 53 19.9 | 114 | 42.9 | 266 100 



































*Omits eleven tor whom the residence information was not available: 1 protessional, 1 skilled, 2 semi- 

skilled, 3 unskilled, 1 tarm laborer, 3 unknown. 
tOmits fifteen for whom the residence information was not available, the occupations being 2 pro- 

: essional, 8 domestic, 2 other, and 3 unknown. 
Girl Migrants. Of the 470 siblings who were not living at home at the time 
of the survey, 281 or 59.8 per cent were females. The majority of these (197) 
had entered ‘‘domestic” occupations of one form or another. The next largest 
group entered professional occupations. These are chiefly teachers. It is worthy 
of special note that 20 of the 29 young women entering professional occupations 
come from the townships of Alexandria and Duluth. A one-year normal train- 
ing center for elementary teachers is located in the former, and a State Teachers 
College near the latter. The very accessibility of these institutions to the girls 
living in the adjacent rural areas probably decided for several of them the matter 
of vocation. Commercial occupations attracted relatively few of the young 
women. Lack of training apparently was a limiting factor here, since 10 of the 
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13 entering this field were from the area served by the Alexandria High School, 
where commercial courses are given. These data correspond with other migra- 
tion data in that they show a disproportionate number of girls who had moved 
to the city (Table 1). While 43 per cent of the absent female siblings reside in 
cities, only 30 per cent of the males are located there. On the other hand, 39 
per cent of the males who have left are now residing in other open country 
areas, contrasted with only 21 per cent of the females. It is apparent that the 
city still exercises greater pull on the girls than the boys.? 

Moreover, on the basis of our data, it would appear that the larger the center 
the greater its attraction for the women. Of 266° girls away from home, 114 
were living in cities; 53 in towns; 44 in villages; and 55 in the open country. 
The contrast between the last and the first figures is all the more striking when 
it is realized the open-country group includes the wives of farmers. 

There is no way of knowing from our present data to what extent the female 
migrants to the city eventually return to the country and become wives of farm- 
ers, but one would suppose the number to be relatively small. Once the migrant 
is established in the city, she is likely to remain there. With a sex ratio of 141 
for the youth included in the survey, it is obvious that the deficiency of females 
is an important consideration. If the number of city migrants who return is not 
considerable, one wonders where farmers get their wives, because it is not likely 
that the number of urban-reared farmers’ wives is very great. This is a problem 
which needs further investigation, and is one of considerable significance in 
some European countries.‘ 


The Post-Depression Trend. In the recovery period from 1933 to 1937 it would 
appear from th -> data that the pattern of migration from farms to towns and 
cities has not © waged. As has been shown in other studies, the urbanward 
migration tends to select a larger proportion of young females. As to the volume 
of this migration, which presumably had slowed down considerably during the 
early years of the depression, these data seem to suggest that it is swinging back 
towards normal. The population estimates of the Division of Farm population 
and Rural Welfare also indicate a pick-up in the volume of migration from 
the farm.’ Of the 1,351 young people about whom we secured information, 
fully one third had left their parents’ homes; and, as we have already seen, a 
large majority—both sexes considered—had gone to cities, towns, and villages. 

These facts raise anew the question of rural and urban relationships. With 


2 For a full discussion of migration selectivity see P. A. Sorokin and Carle C. Zim- 
merman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology (New York: Holt, 1929), pp. 540-557. 
See also Carle C. Zimmerusan, ‘The Migration to Towns and Cities,” American Journal 
Of Sociology, XXXII (November, 1926), 450-455. 

8 Excludes 15 girls for whom this information was not available. 

*See the discussion of papers in the section on “Farm Labour and Social Standards” 
by G. Stockmann in the Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference of Agricultural 
Economists, pp. 239-240. 

5 Farm Population Estimates, USDA BAE (Washington, 1938). See also O. E. Baker, 
The Outlook for Rural Youth, USDA Extension Service Circular No. 223 (Washington, 
1935), pp. 4-13, 
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such large numbers of young people leaving the country for the city, it would 
seem that an enlightened self-interest would suggest that no objection be raised 
on the part of the urban population to equalizing school opportunities, for 
example, through state equalization funds. In contributing to support of rural 
schools, the urban communities are in fact simply helping to educate children 
today who will inevitably make up a large portion of the adult city population 
of tomorrow. It is becoming more apparent all the while that we are one civiliza- 
tion—with rural and urban aspects to be sure—but with all phases interlocked 
and interdependent. 


University of Minnesota Lowry NELSON AND DON MITCHELL 


SOME PROBLEMS AND SOCIAL SETTING OF COMMUNITY LIFE IN MAINB 
As ToLp By COLLEGE STUDENTS* 


During the past school year I asked the students in a sociology class to each 
write a term paper under the general title “A Sociological Description of My 
Home Community,” and among those received were papers covering about 25 
different rural communities in Maine. Although sometimes stated obscurely or 
not always fully recognized, one can conclude from them that four important 
conditions or problems of many communities here are (1) unemployment and 
relief, (2) lack of any organized efforts for older youth, (3) inefficient slow- 
moving local town government, and (4) lack of adequate community organiza- 
tion for efficiently dealing with current welfare problems and business of the 
community, such as health, recreation, schools, and juvenile delinquency. 

Taken together, these papers give a general but highly interesting and reveal- 
ing socioeconomic picture of New England and what has happened here during 
the past century. The rise of great industrial cities in the new West and South; 
the expansion of agriculture into the great Middlewest and Pacific Coast re- 
gions ; the loss of romantic shipping business to canals, railroads, and highways; 
the denuding of majestic timbered hills; and the slow withdrawal of paper, 
textile, and shoe industries—all these have been a few of the socioeconomic 
forces playing on the rockbound coast and hills of Northern New England 
since 1840. 

Some impacts and results of these forces include severe depopulation of prime 
youth, a trend now generally thought to be somewhat retarded ; dwindled leader- 
ship and self-responsibility for cooperatively attacking common problems; desti- 
tute churches and schools; changes in type of farming from the old self-sufficing 
“home-made” agriculture to specialized and commercial types; considerable farm 
land abandonment and about a 25 per cent decline in number of farmers, with 
in recent years a slight trend toward more people living on the land; and an 
increasingly less quaint and idealistic ‘town meeting” government as it grows 
more and more inefficient when greater leadership and executive control become 


* The author expresses sincere appreciation and gratitude to his students in Course 
Sy 1, 1938-39, for it was their interesting term papers that served as the inspiration and 
basis for this brief paper. 
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necessary to handle larger problems. All these economic and social forces are 
implied, however vaguely, in the student papers which cover communities in 
every part of Maine. Changes in the Coast communities have, of course, been 
different from those in interior communities; changes in the wooded marginal 
farming areas have been different in different localities; but change, struggle, 
and adjustment have been everywhere. 

Relief for the unemployed and care of the aged, indigent, crippled, mentally 
deficient, and delinquent all take an increasing portion of local government 
budgets in an attempt to keep up with outside standards—standards either im- 
posed or felt by comparison. According to the 1930 Census, 13 per cent of the 
population in Maine was over 60 years of age, greater than for any other state, 
and likely it will be about 1414 per cent by 1940. Relief for the unemployed 
and dependent in many towns takes from a third to a half of the total budgets 
and often exceeds the amount spent for support of schools. Community budgets 
are hard put to adequately meet new needs and new demands. 

One would especially gather from these term papers that many communities 
fail to do very much for their older youth, there being only a few youth or- 
ganizations, little participation of youth in organized community life that does 
exist, and no provision by many communities for adequate athletic fields, play- 
grounds, park facilities, and the like. It seems that the church fails to attract 
very many, especially from the country. In a majority of communities the Grange, 
the Farm Bureau, the 4-H Club, and similar organizations make little or no 
attempt to offer anything specifically for older rural youth, except in specific 
spots here and there where a “thriving’’ community may be found. Doubtless 
this is partly due to the high proportion in upper age groups of the population 
in many communities, and also to the fact that leadership is often lacking, or 
weak, or is traditionally held by older folk. 

Local town government comes in for considerable criticism from thinking 
rural students. They are beginning to sense the fact that our small town gov- 
ernmental unit, serving its village and a few scattered farm people and operated 
from one annual town meeting by a few traditional officers not always highly 
suitable for the job, does not fit present conditions. Gradually it is being realized 
that the “town” no longer is the “community” but that a larger community has 
developed which crosses lines with local political zones of influence. Because 
town government was carried on from the beginning, and each town has always 
had its own village and government center, the rural neighborhood never became 
very strong in Maine. The town or community has always been the strong 
element in social structure. This situation made for strong, clear-cut communi- 
ties, each bound together with its village and governmental interests. But, with 
the “larger” community rapidly taking shape, due to better transportation and 
other factors that make for wider interests, town government in many cases is 
now carried on in units too small to efficiently furnish required services of the 
present day. One step in the right direction is the school union idea, whereby a 
group of towns hire one school superintendent together. It is difficult for local 
government to grow along with the new larger social community, however, be- 
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cause the “‘county’’ figures so little and because the “town” idea is so strongly 
entrenched in New England culture. 


Students also are aware of a lack of community organization or organized 
community-wide efforts to handle immediate problems and developments. It 
seems that in too many communities the “let George do it” attitude prevails. 
Sensing problems and common objectives, and working together toward their 
accomplishment seems all too frequently to be lacking, both in individuals and 
in organizations. The cooperative attitude, and organized efforts for some com- 
mon end, do not seem to be very deep culture patterns except in a few communi- 
ties. Probably “lack of responsibile leadership” and Ross’s term “folk depletion” 
express conditions in some communities and are contributing factors to them. 
Examples often sighted include such things as failure to fight for better school 
curricula, failure to provide a community park or park equipment, failure to 
put in street curbs or to insist on better roads and sidewalks, failure to provide 
good drinking water, or lack of responsibility in recognizing even a health quar- 
antine. Such faults, of course, are not limited to Maine; one could find lack of 
leadership and responsibility everywhere. 

One student author writes, “Industrial interests run this town—conformity 
is the hard rule; . . . . this town and the world both move .. . . but in opposite 
directions; . . . . it is a h—1 of a place to live.” Other students not quite so 
vitriolic or conscious of realities, or who come from more thriving communities, are 
captured by the beautiful scenery, the fine provisions their community has made, 
and the contented people. One student well expresses a problem of coast towns 
and other recreational localities, saying, ‘Above all, the people need to become 
reconciled to the fact that this is now a tourist and recreational community, 
where we are serving and rubbing shoulders with other people, instead of being 
the isolated town of days gone by.” 


Another student entitled her community paper “Now and Then” and sum- 
marizes as follows: 


“THEN (1880) 
Population was around 1000 and increasing 
There was sufficient, honest work for all 
Love of mutual gatherings flourished 
Life had its hardships but happiness prevailed 
Church life was important in the community 
No one was a town pauper who was willing to work 
There was a high degree of self-sufficiency 
The government was simple and mostly fair and square 
The town was financially sound.” 


“NOW (1940) 
Population is only 800, and decreasing 
All major industries have collapsed because of basic economic changes 
There is not enough work for all who want work 
The self-respecting, proud old Scotch and Yankee families 
are on relief by sheer necessity 
Much employment that does exist is unsatisfying 
All who want to make something of themselves leave town 
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The fine, old houses are being torn down to give the summer 
tourist people a better view 

The grange and church are over-shadowed by the dance hall 
and beer parlor 

We have more comforts and conveniences than our ancestors 
but on the whole I believe are less contented 

Financially the town is on the rocks, the town government 
is inefficient and dishonest 

The community is uncentralized, without a purpose. 
What will happen to it?” 


Every community has its “key” families, and a sort of “localism’’ seems to 
characterize communities and attitudes. ‘““We-feeling” and “pride” are strong 
in Maine. On the other hand, however, in many communities there is not very 
much “readiness to take initiative,” and there seems to be little “crusading” 
spirit and wholehearted work for civic things. Since “family” and “‘locality’’ 
are gradually becoming less influential or being replaced, it is highly important 
to consider how their virtues may be maintained in the organization of the new 
community. Also, it appears that we need to search for long-time answers to 
problems, instead of being so easily satisfied with short-time answers only. The 
grave dangers that inherently lie in apathy and complacency need also to be 
strongly realized. 

Some would say that one factor which underlies the conditions and problems 
in Northern New England is resistance to inevitable change. It is easy to see 
how such resistance may have been developed, considering that the region lived 
comparatively alone for more than two and a half centuries in a world that was 
wide and apart. But with rapid development on so many fronts during the past 
half century, the nation and world around us suddenly became small and inter- 
dependent, and adjustments often needed to be made quickly. Doubtless this is 
one reason why it was difficult to make significant adjustments and meet sudden 
changes. Our problems are those of cultural lag, then, with the lag being rela- 
tively greater in Northern New England because of the long, slow past during 
the two and a half centuries from say 1640 to 1890. I believe, however, that 
many problems and conditions found in Maine briefly sketched in preceding 
pages cannot be wholly traced to “resistance to change.” There has been much 
change and adjustment in New England during the past 100 years; there had 
to be. 

A second underlying factor probably is the realistic economic inability to 
make the changes and do the things which were recognized as necessary. Maine 
does not have large amounts of varied natural resources of wealth, like rich 
farm lands, oil, forests, and minerals. Consequently, opportunities for increasing 
wealth production are restricted. In general, we have no exclusive wealth- 
producing advantages and assets; our wealth is produced under high competi- 
tion with all other regions of the United States, as well as with other parts of 
the world. In other words, Maine communities have needed to get along with 
less. They do, and that is one reason why they are “conservative.” It is difficult 
for them to fit into new higher standards, especially for those things that cost 
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much money, like better roads, schools, churches, recreational facilities, and 
other “‘frivolities.” Probably another reason why conservatism prevails is that 
often we are “sold it by other interests,” and unthinkingly believe. 

A third factor, closely related to cultural lag and I believe a very important 
one, is that in the past we placed too much reliance upon individual efforts, too 
much value upon individual rights and property rights, and held too strongly 
the philosophy that “progress” is a by-product of the pursuit of wealth. When 
members of any society overweigh individual rights and reliance, a tendency is 
for their performances not to square with their privileges, nor their responsi- 
bilities with public welfare. Individual welfare is important in a democracy, but 
not at expense of the welfare of all. The fundamental point is that because of 
the philosophy that “success” means individually earned wealth, and because 
individual rights and the “Puritan mind” are still all so strong in New England 
culture, organized efforts and cooperative processes for handling common 
problems are delayed. Local citizenries fail to recognize that cooperative action 
would often bring greater satisfaction to them as individuals than their present 
isolated strivings. 

There have been other factors than these three, of course. When describing 
Yankeeville in his book, ‘The Changing Community,” Zimmerman points out 
that “familistic aristocracy” has been an important influence in shaping the 
attitudes and developments of that community, and that a peculiar combination 
of tradition, family, and psychology is what has made Yankeeville like it is. 
Doubtless this applies in a general way to many Maine communities. In dis- 
cussing the future, Zimmerman concludes that, for Yankeeville at least, an econ- 
omy based on small scale industry and small scale farming, along with the 
maintenance of traditional virtues, promises a lengthier and more sound future 
than an economy based too much on the temporary and fluctuating recreation 
business.* 

When it is so difficult to lift standards because of limits in our basic economy, 
and when old patterns of satisfaction related to isolation and individual efforts 
are so deeply entrenched, one should not expect nor seek too fast change. For 
those factors and elements tending to prolong change lag and inhibit progress 
which are more susceptible to control, improvement waits only upon education, 
enlightenment, and dynamic action. All too often, however, these seem to be 
lacking or their sacrificial cost too dear. 

“Can Maine come back?” is'a query often heard. (1) By holding on to its 
traditional virtues of integrity, family, and love for home; (2) by giving up 
its strictest individualism and‘ strengthening its cooperative attitude; (3) by 
putting some capital into its recreational asset, primarily in roads and public 
facilities, so that it may realize on this natural resource as well as provide better 
for its own people; (4) by better relating people to land, with less relative 
emphasis on highly commercial farming in competition with more advantageous 
regions, and greater emphasis on a “‘security” philosophy and a “security’’ type 


1 Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938), chap. xix. 
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of living, which for a large number of people should mean some sort of a 
combination between part-time farming and industry or other non-farm enter- 
prise; (5) by developing more leadership among its youth; and (6) by becom- 
ing more dynamically concerned with state and local government (for nothing 
is more dangerous to any society or culture than apathy and complacency) — 
with all these Maine will do more than “come back’; it will continue forward. 

A wise leader in public life in this country once said, “Things don’t just 
happen. Things are brought to pass.” Certainly this is true of Maine, for if there 
is to be change, progress, and improvement in our communities and rural life, 
then the citizens of Maine will have to “bring it to pass.” Things can be left 
to drift; or with our own individual and local efforts and our political power 
at the polls, we can “bring to pass” the desirable basic adjustments mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph by developing strong community organization, by 
insisting on a cooperative and guiding state government, and by adult education. 
Maine has before it a golden opportunity, an opportunity to show the rest of 
the nation where similar conditions exist what can be done in solving con- 
temporary problems under conditions found here. 

The fact is, what ought to be developing in American rural life throughout 
the country is already slowly underway in Maine. A more satisfactory land- 
people-industry relationship is slowly but surely developing here, and a simple 
philosophy of living which embodies self-reliance and certain desirable non- 
monetary standard-of-living elements has long been a part of rural life in North- 
ern New England and tends to give it a certain, more relatively important, 
cultural distinctiveness than commonly characterizes rural life elsewhere, but 
which surely must in the future. All this will help to make community problem- 
solving easier here. 

This paper gives a little background of Northern New England, with parti- 
cular reference to Maine, the skeletal parts of which are based on brief stories 
by students about their home communities. Many things herein said are equally 
true of other states and regions. The problems and underlying factors mentioned 
may seem to present a dark picture, but this need not be. It is realistic recogni- 
tion and some examples of problems, and this is different from the uncon- 
structive pessimism and fault-finding which one all too often hears. Students 
are considerate in their criticism and moderate in their pride. They are less 
traditional in thinking than their parents. They are not pessimistic, but on the 
whole I believe are willing to recognize problems, which anywhere is the first 
essential toward their solution. They still believe Northern New England is a 
good place to live, our problems notwithstanding. The region is slowly shedding 
its traditionalism, individualism, and idyllic features and is taking on the con- 
temporary color of confused economic philosophies and recognition of inter- 
dependence and broader problems. Yet, there is still much left here of such 
virtues as integrity, thrift, family, friendship, and love for home and security 
on the land. One student, able to balance sentiment with hard reality, closes 
as follows: “I am sorry for my town and its people. They need to be awakened 
—to be shown how much more they could be getting out of life. They need 
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new interests, new activities, new ideas, and above all new leadership and more 
leadership. I am not belittling the people nor criticizing my town—it is my 
home and I love it! That is why I want to see it become a better town—a live, 
purposeful, worthwhile and progressive community.” 


University of Maine E. J. NIEDERFRANK 


BETTER RURAL SANITATION IMPROVING NATION’S HEALTH 


During the first three years of the Federal Works Program more than 17,000 
fine new public buildings were constructed, adding materially to the physical 
wealth and appearance of states, counties, and municipalities. During that same 
period another type of building, small but sanitary toilets, 1,144,000 of them, 
was constructed in what has been perhaps the most effective onslaught yet made 
against certain prevalent and infectious diseases in rural areas. 

Forces of the federal government discovered long ago that sanitary facilities 
were of vital importance to the Nation’s health. And under the Work Projects 
Administration such sanitary facilities have been made available to a large part 
of the population, both in the urban and rural areas. 

Because of the very nature of the subject, not as much is known of the Work 
Projects Administration sanitation program as could be desired; but thinking 
people, especially physicians, have applauded and encouraged the idea of safe- 
guarding health through clean toilet facilities. They know how flies and other 
vermin infesting the old outhouses of country communities have carried typhoid, 
dysentery, malaria, and other communicable diseases in homes, frequently 
striking down entire families. 

The Work Projects Administration has made other contributions, on con- 
struction projects, to national health; but of all its varied actitivies in the 
tremendous task of providing employment on worthwhile projects for millions 
of jobless Americans, probably no single program has contributed more to the 
health safeguards in many sections of the country than has the construction of 
these 1,144,000 sanitary toilets, and the improvement, over a three-year period, 
of 15,000 more. 

Work Projects Administration activities in the interest of public health also 
included the laying of 6,100 miles of new water mains, aqueducts, and distri- 
bution lines; 8,900 miles of new and sanitary sewers; excavation of 8,700 
miles of new ditches and improvement of 5,000 miles of ditches for mosquito 
control; and construction of 400 pumping stations, 300 sewage treatment plants, 
80 water purification plants, 35 garbage incinerators, and 5,570 septic tanks. 
Data from recent employment figures of the Work Projects Administration 
showed that 72,017 relief workers still were engaged on sanitation and health 
projects. 

But it is the lowly privy, or rather the 1,144,000 privies, that has provided 
the greatest health contribution. Already the program, especially in the South, 
has been noticeably effective in the elimination of much of the surface breed- 
ing of hookworm and has helped immeasurably in the fight against dysentery, 
typhoid, and enteritis. 
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The program is being carried on in cooperation with the United States Public 
Health Service; and, in most cases, state boards of health act as the sponsoring 
agencies, Farmers and others living outside the reach of sewer systems of various 
cities and towns may have a sanitary privy built for them at no cost to them- 
selves save that for the actual materials. Labor is supplied and paid for by the 
Work Projects Administration, and the average over-all cost of each toilet has 
been about $30. 

Lest anyone believe that only rural communities have been lacking in sani- 
tary facilities, the case of San Antonio, Texas, might be cited—and San Antonio 
is by no means an exceptional instance. In that city long rows of newly con- 
structed, white-painted sanitary toilets contrast strangely with the dingy, gray 
walls of shacks in the poorer sections. In San Antonio's West End, where most 
of the large Latin-American population is concentrated, it was estimated that 
until recently more than 10,000 residents were served by insanitary, open-type 
toilets, while disease flourished. One shocking instance was discovered of an 
open-type toilet adjacent to a tomato packing plant. 

The need for and construction of sanitary toilets have been by no means 
confined to states regarded as rural in character. No fewer than 9,896 were built 
in New Jersey; 696 were constructed in, of all places, New York City! 

This is how the program of sanitary toilet installations was divided among 
the various states: 


NEw IMPROVED 
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RS ota chia pilin arora cera fiia es hanes er eae 7,578 987 
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The new type privies being built by the Work Projects Administration are 
more effective in reducing disease because they are constructed scientifically and 
are designed so that it is impossible for flies or other insects to enter below 
the privy. Instead of the old-fashioned board floor and seat, these are made 
of one section of concrete to which is fastened the wooden structure. Odors 
leave the building by way of vents in the back, which are screened several times 
along the way with fine mesh copper screens. The seat top is so constructed 
that it cannot leave the hole uncovered when not in use. The privy is ventilated 
at the top under wide eaves, and the openings are screened. 

One of the most important arrangements is that of the pit. This is only four 
feet deep and is made with concrete sills. For the average family the pit will 
serve for five years, when the entire unit is moved and placed over a new pit. 

Dr. P. B. Jenkins, superintendent of the South Dakota State Board of Health, 
summed up the value of the program with this observation, repeated in effect 
by many other health officials throughout the country: 

“Not only will these privies provide protection against such fly-spread diseases 
as typhoid fever, dysentery, diarrhea, and enteritis, but they will serve as pio- 
neer outposts in a rural sanitation and health program designed to raise general 
health standards throughout the State.” 


Work Projects Administration 
Washington, D. C. 


A. W. VON STRUVE 











Current Bulletins 


Charles P. Loomis, Editor 


POPULATION 


The Rural Population Resources of Missouri have been depicted by graphical 
and written description based upon the summarization of available sources. 
Distribution, composition, and trends of population are related to incomes, 
planes of living, and geographical resources. Analysis of replacement require- 
ments of gainful workers in agriculture is a special feature of the bulletin. 

Since 1900 there has been a decline in Missouri’s rural population. In 1930 
the rural-farm population was producing 50 per cent more children than neces- 
sary to maintain a stationary farm population. The rural-nonfarm population 
was more than reproducing itself; but the urban population which constitutes 
51.2 per cent of the state’s total population, had more than a 25 per cent deficit. 
Both native white and negro fertility ratios (children under 5 years of age to 
women 20-44 years) were more than twice as high in rural farm as in the urban 
population. 

Indications are that the Missouri farm population between 1930 and 1950 
will produce nearly twice as many potential male and female gainful workers 
aged 20 years as can be employed in agriculture unless the need for man-power 
is expanded. In view of the fact that replacement of gainful workers lost through 
death or retirement requires a larger proportion of locally reared children on 
the good land areas than on the poor land areas, it was concluded that more 
emphasis should be placed upon non-agricultural training in poor land areas. 
The fact that emigration of youth from good land areas in the past has been 
relatively high may indicate that education there has excessively emphasized the 
non-agricultural pursuits. 


Virginia Faces its Population Future® with little optimism according to a re- 
port containing population data and tabulations of a questionnaire concerning 
population policy filled out by leaders. The report states: “Under the assump- 
tion that half of the white rural population now has marginal standards, and 
the further assumption that the higher standard group averages 2 children per 
family over 3 generations and the marginal standard group averages 4 children 
per family for the same period, approximately nine-tenths of the white rural 
population would be descended from the present marginal standard group 100 
years hence.” 

1C. E. Lively and R. B. Almack, The Rural Population Resources of Missouri, Missouri 
Agricultural Extension Service RB 306 (Columbia, November, 1939). 40 pp. 


2 W. E. Garnett and Charles G. Burr, Virginia Faces Its Population Future, Virginia 
ES Mimeographed Report 10 (Blacksburg, October, 1939). Mimeographed, 31 pp. 
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About such things Virginia Does Care,* according to the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station report of a Conference on Virginia Population Trends. However, 
the conference was reminded about “the high percentage of rural families with 
marginal standards estimated at from one-half to one-third of the whites and 
three-fourths of the Negroes.” 


A Bureau of Census publication* “outlines all of the tabulations which have 
been made of the information collected in the 1930 Census of Population and 
Unemployment and the 1931 Special Census of Unemployment, and covers, 
therefore, both the statistics which have been published in the 1930 Population 
and Unemployment census volumes and the tabulated population and unemploy- 
ment data which are unpublished... . . This volume has been designed to 
show, in particular, the smallest areas for which the data on each subject have 
been tabulated, and the greatest detail in which each classification has been made 
for any area. In the published reports, the tabulated data have been consolidated, 
first by combining the smaller areas into larger ones for the detailed classifica- 
tions, and second by combining or condensing the classifications for the smaller 
areas. For example, illiteracy was tabulated for individual urban places and the 
remainder of each county (farm and nonfarm) by color-nativity, sex, and age, 
but was published in combination with all these classifications only for the 
United States, States, geographic divisions, and cities of 500,000; by color- 
nativity alone for counties; and with no cross classification at all for urban places 
under 10,000. 

“The present index will therefore serve as an index of unpublished popula- 
tion data if used in connection with the volumes of the published reports—or 
with the Topical Index of Population Census Reports, 1900-1930... .. Upon 
request, the Bureau of the Census will furnish an estimate of the cost, if any, of 
making available any particular unpublished statistics. Such requests should be 
addressed to the Director, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C.” 


A Preliminary Report on Development of Economic Opportunities in Montana 
for Migratory and Stranded Families’ has been issued by the Montana State 
Planning Board. Using county planning board reports, a questionnaire survey 
conducted by Farm Security Administration county rehabilitation supervisors, 
and estimates of agricultural leaders, the Board estimated for each county the 
number of migratory and stranded families which needed resettlement, and in- 
dicated that the total for the state approximated 9,000, not including those who 
could be rehabilitated in place. For resettlement there are some 9,394 locations 
made available by action programs. 

8 Virginia Does Care, Committee Reports Conference on Virginia Population Trends, 
Roanoke, Virginia, October 24-25, 1939, Virginia AES Mimeographed Report 3 (Blacks- 
burg, October, 1939). Mimeographed, 34 pp. 

“Leon E. Truesdell, Index of Data Tabulated from the 1930 Census of Population 
Including Unemployment, U. S. Department of Commerce (Washington, 1940). 47 pp. 


5 Preliminary Report on Development of Economic Opportunities in Montana for Mi- 
gratory and Stranded Families, Montana State Planning Board (Helena, October, 1939). 


101 pp. 
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As a result of the inexperience of many homesteaders, who, because of high 
war prices and abnormally high yields at the time of settlement, were given 
false conceptions of the agricultural value of land; as a result of the breaking 
up of large holdings and the replacing of the rancher by the grain farmer; as 
a result of the low prices of the 1920’s and the depression of 1929 and after- 
ward, an extremely large number of Montana’s people have been on the move 
since 1920. In fact, Montana was the only state in the union to show a decline 
in population during the decade of the twenties. This net migration out is 
placed at 60,694, or 11 per cent of the 1920 population. During this decade 
Montana also recorded more farm bankruptcies than any other state; in some 
counties one out of four farmers lost their possessions. Since 1930 migrants 
have come into Montana from other states, and migration to western Montana 
has been greater than migration out of eastern Montana. Since 1930 the in- 
migration has exceeded the out-migration by from 2,000 to 2,500 migrants. 

From 1932 to 1939 some $132,000,000 of federal, state, and county funds 
have been expended to create employment and for relief. The Board recom- 
mends that in the future more funds be expended for projects which will assist 
in locating families which should be resettled, in developing land resources, and 
in developing forestry on a sustained yield basis rather than a “cut-over and 
leave” basis. 


Migration and Social Welfare,® a Russell Sage Foundation publication, de- 
scribes present and depression migration, placing special emphasis upon causes, 
types, volume, and origins as well as the interaction of migrants and the people 
and their institutions in the communities where they make their new homes. 
To decrease migration the development of a less specialized agriculture based 
upon a “live at home” economy—subsistence homesteads and cooperative ac- 
tivities in disadvantaged regions and the adjustment of migration by adequate 
dissemination of knowledge concerning comparative advantages and labor de- 
mands—is recommended. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


The report, Social Relationships and Institutions in Seven New Rural Com- 
munities," not only lays down a “‘starting line’ which may serve as a basis from 
which future changes in social participation may be measured but records some 
findings which the author claims will be useful in the administration and plan- 
ning of rural community settlements. For instance, the analysis shows that fami- 
lies who had been relatively immobile and had more often participated in the 
formal social agencies of their old communities more frequently remained on the 
projects, thus giving some clues as to the type of family to select for such devel- 
opments. Also, there was a definite carry-over in leadership from the old com- 
munities to the new. Settlers who held offices in the old communities came to 


® Philip E. Ryan, Migration and Social Welfare, Russell Sage Foundation (New York, 
1940). 114 pp. 

7 Charles P. Loomis, Social Relationships and Institutions in Seven New Rural Com- 
munities, USDA SRR No. 18 (Washington, January, 1940). Processed, 82 pp. 
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be reco :ed as leaders in the new situations on the projects more frequently 
than thes< who previous to resettlement had not been leaders. In view of the 
fact that many projects suffer from lack of local leadership, the selecting of more 
families with experience in leadership rather than attempting to make leaders 
of people who had never manifested abilities in this direction is advocated by 
the author. 

The informal social and economic relationships among families on the projects 
differed considerably from those to which they had been accustomed in the com- 
munities in which they had lived previously. For example, a larger proportion of 
the project families borrowed and exchanged work during the year of study than 
in communities of previous residence. This increased cooperativeness on the pro- 
jects may be accounted for in part by the shorter distances between the homes of 
associating families. The project officials encouraged cooperation and, as is com- 
mon in pioneer situations, the settlers who did not have much equipment or 
money with which to hire labor resorted to mutual aid. 

These small informal groupings and chains of relationships are very important 
in the lives of the settlers and the administration. As 40 per cent of the families 
had moved away from one project between 1936 and 1938, a special study of 
this question of leaving as related to informal groups, was made. It was found 
that certain in-groups insisted upon exaggerating the disadvantages of living 
on the project, refused to listen to the counsel of groups of individuals who 
believed in the projects, and moved away to become sharecroppers and laborers 
again. Other groups seemed to discount false and exaggerated rumors about the 
disadvantages of the projects, the prices consumer-cooperatives were charging, 
and objectionable characteristics of leasing and property arrangements. In other 
words, the decisions of the settlers to move, like many decisions made in panics 
and gold rushes, were made in social settings in which these small groupings 
played important roles. Since such groups may determine to some extent the 
attitudes of the individual settler toward the project, they and their leaders should, 
according to the author, be considered in administration. Ways and means of 
spreading facts about the projects in such a way that the settlers do not feel 
they are being propagandized should be developed. Local forums and discussion 
groups have been suggested. 

Analysis showed that these small cooperating and visiting groupings on the 
projects were less frequently tied together by such bonds as kinship than is true 
in communities of longer standing, but other factors made for social cohesion. 
That the groups do not lack the intimacy and familiarity common to rural groups 
is indicated by the extent to which the family as a whole enters the relationship. 
In about 7 out of 10 of the project families who visited, borrowed, or exchanged 
work with other project families, the children played together. 

According to a report entitled Development of Farmers’ Cooperatives in Ten- 
nessee,® “over 1,798 farmers’ cooperatives are known to have been organized in 


8 Charles E. Allred and Benjamin D. Raskopf, Development of Farmers’ Cooperatives 
in Tennessee, Tennessee AES Monograph 99 (Knoxville, December, 1939). Mimeo- 


graphed, 48 pp. 
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the state during the period 1800-1939. Of these, 701 are reported active in 1939. 
Of 180 associations organized previous to 1915, for which records are available, 
about 60 have remained active. More associations appear to have been formed 
from 1920 to 1924 than during any other 5-year period.” The report presents 
other facts such as the following: ““The value of farm products sold or purchased 
cooperatively increased from $740,941, in 1919 to $1,763,993 in 1929.” 

The farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies have represented one of the 
oldest and most successful types of cooperatives in Tennessee, but telephone 
cooperatives have developed more than any other type of farmer cooperative. 

The Grange sponsored cooperatives from 1870 to 1885, and after 38 years 
of inactivity reappeared in Tennessee. From 1884 to 1893 the Farmers’ Alliance, 
and from 1905 to 1927 the Farmers’ Union actively supported farmers’ co- 
operative activities. Since 1870 the Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, 
the State Farm Bureau, and State and Federal agencies have been responsible for 
the formation of many farmers’ associations. After 1914 the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service was an important agency in organizing cooperatives. 

The report is based upon available secondary sources and literature, and con- 
tains a list of cooperatives which were active in 1939. 


The Grange Movement in Oregon 1873-1900° is described in a mimeographed 
University of Oregon master’s thesis. Of the western states Oregon now has the 
most Granges in proportion to the state population, and after the first wave of 
enthusiasm in the middle western states during 1875 had receded, the Oregon 
Grange was the strongest in the country. In 1875 there were some 10,885 mem- 
bers in Oregon, but dissatisfaction following the failure of cooperative schemes 
and the increase in the price of wheat caused membership to drop to 7,101 in 
1877 and further to 1,440 in 1881, after which membership gradually increased 
except for some fluctuation during the Farmers’ Alliance movement in the early 
nineties. The Grange has found its place in the organization structure of the 
state after the huge financial and political schemes gave way to social, educa- 
tional, and better planned economic and political activities. 


A History of the Consumer's Co-operatives in Oregon Prior to 1900,° a 
mimeographed Oregon master’s thesis, presents the following reasons for the 
failure of the many Grange cooperatives in the '70’s. They are given in the order 
of their importance: 

“Poor management 

Lack of advertising 

Dissension among the members 

Attempts to carry on a credit business 

Difficulty for the farmer to pay cash at all times 


Edna A. Scott, The Grange Movement in Oregon 1873-1900, University of Oregon 
Thesis Series No. 1 (Eugene, May, 1939). Mimeographed, 40 pp. 

10 Iver Willis Masterson, A History of the Consumer's Co-operatives in Oregon Prior 
to 1900, University of Oregon Thesis Series No. 8 (Eugene, October, 1939). Mimeo- 
graphed, 50 pp. 
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Willingness of the farmer to accept the lure of a reduction in price—lack 
of loyalty 

No accumulated reserves 

The holding of conflicting views about stores by Grangers in different parts 
of the state 

Distance from central stores.” 




































The Negro Church in Texas as an Educational Agency" is the subject of the 
printed report of the Proceedings of the Tenth Educational Conference for 
Negroes in Texas. For approximately one half of 240 negro ministers and 150 
negro laymen, the purpose and mission of the church was “‘saving souls.”” Most 
of the others reporting gave replies of a similar nature. Seventy-five per cent of 
the ministers were high school graduates; 62 per cent were college graduates; 
and almost half of them gave as previous occupations either farming or work- 
ing as common laborers. The average salary paid was $484, but salaries range 
from $246 for single church or circuit having a membership below 100 to over 
$2,000 for congregations or circuits of over 500. The average minister was 47 
years of age, married, and had only one child. 


Community Forests,4* a United States Forest Service bulletin with a foreword 
by President Roosevelt, is written to inspire towns, cities, schools, and com- 
munities to develop their own forests. There are, according to the bulletin, now 
some 1,500 community forests in the United States on which more than 146 
million trees have been planted. The forests range in size from a few to thousands 
of acres. Pictures and descriptions of community forests in this and foreign 
countries are included. Besides furnishing labor for farmers and others during 
slack seasons, serving as recreation grounds, and possessing other advantages, 
these forests may bring returns amounting to as much as $9 per acre annually. 
They are a means of advancing the Forest Service’s management principle of 
sustained yield and multiple use. 


The Rural Community'* is a syllabus prepared for the 1940 session of the 
American Country Life Association. It presents brief descriptions of three com- 
munities and a discussion of how to “know one’s community” and consider its 


needs, 


The Florida Agricultural Experiment Station has issued a series of bulletins 
concerning Farmers’ Cooperative Associations. One bulletin'* presented a clas- 


11 The Negro Church in Texas as an Educational Agency, Proceedings of the Tenth 
Educational Conference, Prairie View State Normal and Industrial College Bulletin 1, 
Vol. XXXI (Hempstead, Texas, November, 1939). 93 pp. 

12 Community Forests, USDA Forest Service (Washington, 1939). 36 pp. 

18 The Rural Community, Youth Section, ACLA, Central State Teachers College (Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan, February, 1940). 30 pp. 

14 Marvin A. Brooker and H. G. Hamilton, I. Status and Legal Phases, Florida AESB 
245 (Gainesville, April, 1932). 47 pp. 
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sified list of the active and inactive associations which had been organized prior 
to the marketing season of 1931-1932; another dealt with the economic status 
and organization and management policies of these associations ;1° a third dealt 
with a business analysis of a potato growers’ association ;** and a fourth dealt 
with The Florida Citrus Exchange System** which handles from 16 to 37 per 
cent of the total Florida citrus crop. A minimum of consideration was given to 
social and psychological aspects of cooperation. 


A Washington State Planning Council has prepared a report entitled Credit 
Unions in Washington** which presents detailed descriptions of several unions. 
According to the report 149 state and federal credit unions were established in 
the state since the Credit Union Bill passed the State legislature in 1933. Of 
these unions only 11 were liquidated because of too little business, objections 
of employers, or other reasons. According to the report persons with money at 
interest in the unions should expect 6 per cent. It is stated that “individuals 
considering forming a union should, before organizing, determine (1) if their 
group has a common bond of association which unites them sufficiently; (2) if 
they really need a credit union; and, (3) if they have within their group the 
individuals who will supply the necessary leadership—if they are, in fact, good 
co-operators.’” The sociological implications of the statement, “It may be accur- 
ately concluded . . . . that the open-charter credit union to which all residents 
of a relatively large neighborhood may belong will not work well in practice,” 
should be obvious to the rural sociologist. 


FAMILY LIVING 


Levels of Living in the Ilocos Region*® in the Philippines are described for 
93 peasant families through analysis of data collected by means of a general ques- 
tionnaire and accounts kept by field workers for periods varying from 40 to 60 
days. The average family possessed property valued at $540 which consisted of a 
one-half hectare of land, a house, a carabao, a plow, a harrow, and a small 
amount of other productive equipment, furniture, clothing, and a little cash. 
Total annual expenses for the average family of five amounted to $128. The 
diet, which is totally lacking in fatty foods, milk, and dairy products, furnishes 
each adult only about 1,400 calories in one day as compared with 2,300 calories 
intake for students at the University of the Philippines or 2,600 for prisoners 
in government penitentiaries. 


15 Marvin A. Brooker and H. G. Hamilton, I]. Organizations and Management, Florida 
AESB 263 (Gainesville, June, 1933). 100 pp. 

16H. G. Hamilton and Marvin A. Brooker, III. Business Analysis of the Hasting’s 
Potato Growers’ Association, Florida AESB 276 (Gainesville, March, 1935). 63 pp. 

17H. G. Hamilton and Marvin A. Brooker, IV. The Florida Citrus Exchange System, 
Florida AESB 339 (Gainesville, November, 1939). 80 pp. 

18 Thomas E. Graham, Credit Unions in Washington, Washington State Planning Coun- 
cil (Olympia, November, 1938). Mimeographed, 21 pp. 

19 Horacio Lava, Levels of Living in the Ilocos Region, University of the Philippines, 
Study No. 1 (Philippines, 1938). 94 pp. 
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“In spite of the low level of consumption, however, the Ilocano rural workers 
do not feel kinship with the city proletariat. This results from the fact that all 
of them own some property, and a large proportion own land. The ownership 
of real estate engenders a feeling of being persons of substance; hence, in spite 
of their low level of living, they usually have no sympathy for labor movements, 
for strikes, etc. With these peasants the psychology of property is carried to such 
an extent that they will enslave themselves merely to own land.” 


“The clothing expenditures made by 299 village and 551 farm families in 
Vermont” in 1935-36 account for 8 and 11 per cents respectively of their total 
monetary outlays for family living, being exceeded by those made for food and 
automobile and, in the case of the village families, for household operation and 
for housing as well. Clothing costs increased with rising levels of cash income 
and with increasing numbers in the family. The women spent but little more 
than did the men for clothing. 

“About one-fifth of the average outlay was made for footwear, about one- 
sixth each for underwear and for coats and wraps, and about one-third for other 
outer garments. Relatively little was spent for headwear, accessories, or for other 
items.” 


A Kansas State College bulletin?* presents a much needed discussion of prob- 
lems confronting families proposing to build homes at a cost of from $1,000 to 
$3,000. This helpful discussion of problems involved includes the selection of 
a suitable site, the determination of size, the choice of mechanical conveniences, 
quality of materials, workmanship, the type of heating, the relative size and 
number of rooms, and the necessity for budgeting. In addition, there are twenty- 
eight designs suggesting possible methods of solving the low-cost housing 
problem. 


In The Consumer Spends His Income®* the National Resources Committee 
presents a summary of its two previous repotrs, Consumer Incomes in the United 
States*® and Consumer Expenditures in the United States.2* The Committee “has 
sought, through a study of the incomes people received in 1935-36 and of how 
they used these incomes. to throw light on the problem of the distribution of 
purchasing power in this country and on how this distribution affects the de- 
mand for such consumer goods as food, houses, and clothing, the amount ab- 
sorbed in personal taxes and gifts, and the amount set aside as savings.” 


20 Margaret E. Tiffany, Clothing Consumption of 299 Village and 551 Farm Families 
in Vermont, Vermont AESB 451 (Burlington, July, 1939). 48 pp. 

21H. E. Wichers, Low Cost Homes, Kansas Engineering Experiment Station, Bulletin 
38 (Manhattan, September, 1939). 50 pp. 

22 The Consumer Spends His Income, National Resources Committee (Washington, 
1939). 47 pp. 

28 Consumer Incomes in the United States—Their Distribution in 1935-36, National 
Resources Committee (Washington, 1938). See review in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, Ill 
(December, 1938), 450. 

24 Consumer Expenditures in the United States, National Resources Committee (Wash- 


ington, 1939). 
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“Detailed information on the expenditures and savings of approximately 
60,000 of these families living in 51 cities, 140 villages, and 66 farm counties 
was obtained, and data from 42,000 of these families, supplemented by similar 
data, taken from a variety of sources, for single men and women, were used 
in preparing the national estimates of consumer expenditures. Data from an 
additional 8,500 families were used in making the estimates for direct personal 
taxes and gifts. As in the case of the income estimates, the data on expendi- 
tures included not only all money outlays but the estimated value of the use 
of owner-occupied homes, of home-produced food, and of certain other types of 
goods and services consumed without direct expenditure of money.” 

The average income reported was $1,500. 

Of $50,000,000,000 spent for current consumption, approximate allocations 
were as follows: 34 per cent for food, 32 per cent for shelter and home main- 
tenance, 10 per cent for clothing, 8 per cent for automobile expenses, 4 per 
cent for medical care, 3 per cent for recreation, 2 per cent for personal care, 1 
per cent for reading, 1 per cent for education, 2 per cent for tobacco, and the 
remainder for transportation (other than automobile) and miscellaneous items. 


Urban and Rural Housing®® is the subject of a League of Nations report 
which presents descriptions of housing and public housing programs of Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, Denmark, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden, United States of America, and Canada. For all the countries urban 
housing and for all except the United States and Canada rural housing are dis- 
cussed. Examples of the findings for rural housing follow: In Scotland only 16 
per cent of the dwellings were completely fit for habitation—33 per cent had 
water inside; 23 per cent had water closets; however, 29 per cent had no sani- 
tary conveniences; 41 per cent were damp; and 28 per cent badly lighted. In 
Finland “over a third of the houses have one room and a kitchen. A quarter 
are single-room dwellings. .. . Almost a fifth were in a more or less dilapidated 
condition; 3 per cent were stated to be unfit for habitation. In about a quarter 
of the total, there were more than three persons per room, these houses accom- 
modating a third of the population.” 

In Norway 25, 17, and 8 per cent, respectively, of the families lived in three-, 
two-, or one-room dwellings. One fifth of the people lived in dwellings with 
more than 2 persons per room. 

In Sweden prevailing “overcrowding is made worse by the long-established 
practice, which is especially widespread in the country, of keeping a ‘best room’ 
which is not used as a bedroom. Actually, in 31 per cent of dwellings with one 
room and kitchen, only the kitchen is used as a bedroom. Of the population 
living in dwellings of at the most two rooms and kitchen, 29 per cent sleep in 
a room or kitchen in which there are at least four persons. These disadvantages 
are aggravated by lack of ventilation; the enquiry showed that in winter, in 38 
per cent of the dwellings, the windows could not be opened.” 


25 Urban and Rural Housing, League of Nations, Economic Intelligence Service (Geneva, 
1939). 159 pp. 
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FARM LABOR 


Another treatment of the much-discussed problem of migratory labor is pre- 
sented by Paul S. Taylor in a Public Affairs Pamphlet.* Following a presenta- 
tion of the historical aspects of migratory labor in the United States is a discussion 
of the present much-publicized problem of agricultural conflicts in California 
and neighboring states where similar agricultural conditions prevail. Paul S. 
Taylor discusses five factors which distinguish these agricultural labor conflicts 
from ordinary farm labor disputes: (1) industrialized agriculture; (2) desire of 
employers for complete control of wages, as distinct from other costs; (3) perish- 
ability of crops;(4) lack of status of mobile workers in agriculture; (5) the 
interstate migration of native American farmers who have been driven from the 
land. 

But “the problems relating to migratory labor in California should not be 
considered as local or isolated. In a sense, it may be that the situation in that 
state provides a ‘preview’ of what will occur in varying degrees and in modified 
forms on a national scale. For some other sections of agriculture now are facing 
the forces that in the past half-century have transformed whole sections of 
manufacturing from a small shop and the artisan to mechanical industry and the 
wage earner.” A number of those sections of agriculture facing such changes 
are discussed. 


Seasonal Workers and Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, Germany, 
and Austria, a Survey of Legal Provisions and Administrative Practice through 
1938?" is a bulletin prepared by the Social Security Board?* to assist in develop- 
_ ing a program to cover a large group of agricultural and other seasonal workers 
now unprotected in the United States. The countries whose programs were 
studied have the largest compulsory unemployment systems in Europe, each 
having developed procedures whereby the social objective of compensating 
workers during periods of involuntary unemployment as well as the financial 
objective of safeguarding the unemployment insurance fund has been attained. 
All three countries have denied benefits to workers engaged for very brief 
periods in covered employment. Special attention is given to the matters of 
“determination of seasonal workers,” “determination of ‘off season’,” “wholly 
seasonal and ‘dovetailing’ workers,” and ‘“‘payment of benefits during the off 


season.” 


26 Paul S. Taylor, Adrift on the Land, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 42 (New York, 
April, 1940). 31 pp. 

27 Franz Huber, Seasonal Workers and Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Austria, Social Security Board, Bureau Report No. 4 (Washington, 1940). 
167 pp. 

28 Other bulletins in this series are: Tabular Summary of Statistics of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Board, Bureau Report No. 1 (Washington, 1938). 52 pp.; A Plan for a 
Case Census of Recipients of Public Assistance, Social Security Board, Bureau Report No. 
2 (Washington, March, 1938) (listed in RURAL SOCIOLOGY, IV [ (September, 1939) ], 
363); and Unemployment and Health Insurance in Great Britain 1911-1937, Social Security 
Board, Bureau Report No. 3 (Washington, 1938). 44 pp. 
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The attempt of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration to reduce child 
labor on sugar beet farms has met with varying success in different sections of 
the country. By law, sugar beet growers who receive Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration payments sign contracts which prohibit them from permitting 
children (other than their own) under 14 to work at all and children from 14 to 
16 to work more than eight hours daily in the beet fields. A Children’s Bureau 
publication entitled Welfare of Families of Sugar-Beet Laborers*® describes the 
early effects of this provision besides supplying the best available information 
concerning earnings, living, and working conditions, ethnic characteristics, and 
work and education of children of the families of these laborers. Data on which 
the publication is based were collected in 1935 from interviews with 946 repre- 
sentative beet laborers’ families, each of which had at least one child under 16 
years of age and lived in 10 areas in Michigan, Minnesota, Colorado, Nebraska, 
and Montana. The two leading ethnic groups were the Mexicans and Spanish- 
Americans, who comprised 67 per cent, and the Russian-Germans, who made up 
22 per cent of the sample. Although there had been a marked decrease in em- 
ployment of children at the time of the study, 19 per cent of the children under 
14 had worked in the fields. The comparable per cent for 1934, before the regu- 
lation was in effect, was 43. Despite the eight-hour maximum workday for 14- 
and 15-year-old children, more than half of the children were reported as working 
longer than eight hours. During thinning work one-fourth of the children 
worked 12 or more hours per day. 

According to the report the median total annual income for the families was 
$410 and the median size approximately six members. Sixty-three per cent of 
the families had received public relief, and “along with meager family incomes 
and the frequent need for assistance from relief agencies went poor living con- 
ditions involving inadequate diet, insufficient clothing, poor housing, and lack of 
needed medical service for most of the families. Their dwellings were frequently 
in poor repair. Forty-seven per cent of the families reporting on their dwellings 
during the beet season lived in houses of not more than two rooms. Nearly two- 
fifths were living with 3 or more persons to a room, and a few were living with 
6 to 10 persons to a room.” Besides these physical handicaps the families were 
disadvantaged socially. Their children were retarded in school ; and the families, 
particularly the Mexicans and Spanish-Americans, were personae non grata in 
the communities in which they lived. 


LAND TENURE 


The Farm Tenancy Situation is the first publication of a series entitled Land 
Tenure in Arkansas.*° Based primarily upon census data and previous studies, it 
describes the various tenure groups in the Delta Type, Coastal Plain, and Hilly 


29 E. S. Johnson, Welfare of Families of Sugar-Beet Laborers, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 247 (Washington, 1939). 100 pp. 

80 J. A. Baker and J. G. McNeely, Land Tenure in Arkansas, 1. The Farm Tenancy 
Situation, Arkansas AESB 384 (Fayetteville, January, 1940). 62 pp. 
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Upland areas. In each of these areas there is a definite lack of stability in occu- 
pancy by tenants, the percentages of families which had been on the farm they 
occupy five years or more in 1935 being 19, 23, and 16, respectively. Tenant 
farmers have lower incomes and participate to a lesser extent in the social and 
recreational activities of their communities than full owners. The bulletin also 
contains a brief discussion of European experience in adjusting farm leasing sys- 
tems to improve landlord-tenant relationships and increase farm-home ownership. 


A Study of Farming in the Sandy Creek Soil Conservation Demonstration Area 
with Special Reference to Erosion Control in Georgia** is based upon a 1933 
survey of 195 farms and a 1937 survey of 117 of the same and 40 additional 
farms. The study indicated that tenant-operated farms ranked lower than owner- 
operated farms in the proportion of cropland planted to close-growing erosion 
resisting crops and quantity of erosion control practices being carried on. How- 
ever, there was little difference in the two tenure groups so far as soil depleting 
crops were concerned. 

Owner-operators who were burdened by heavy debts had a higher percentage 
of the farm land in crops and relatively more of the crop land in soil-depleting 
crops, and they ranked lower in the quantity and quality of conservation practices 
than owner-operators who were free from debt. 


A historical treatment of the development of the various forms of tenure is 
included in a bulletin entitled Some Legal Aspects of Landlord-Tenant Relation- 
ships in Ohio.*? The various prevailing types of freehold estates and other types 
of tenure with rights of the parties involved in each case are described. 


A Public Affairs Pamphlet** based on several recent studies on farm tenancy 
and land tenure conditions presents the historical background of tenancy in the 
United States, its present status, and suggestions for improvement of conditions 
surrounding tenants and other underprivileged farm groups. “Behind the rural 
problem is rural poverty.” Therefore, the solution cannot be merely to make 
owners out of tenants. “Glancing at the possibilities inherent in state action the 
[President’s} Committee [on Farm Tenancy] sees them summed up in legisla- 
tion needed (1) to improve the leasing contract and landlord-tenant relation- 
ships, (2) to modify the taxation of farm lands with a view to favoring farm 
ownership, and (3) to make better provisions for safeguarding the civil liberties 
of tenants on the land. In addition, there is the necessity for conformity, so that 


81 W. E. Hendrix, A Study of Farming in the Sandy Creek Soil Conservation Demon- 
stration Area with Special Reference to Erosion Control, Georgia AESB 205 (Experiment, 
November, 1939). 42 pp. 

82H. R. Moore, Some Legal Aspects of Landlord-Tenant Relationships in Ohio, Ohio 
AESB 119 (Columbus, December, 1939). Mimeographed, 25 pp. 

88 Farmers Without Land, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 12 (rev.) (New York, 1938). 


32 pp. 
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certain states may not lag behind. The Federal Government can play an impor- 
tant role in aiding and encouraging state action along the most approved lines.” 


RELIEF AND DEPENDENCY 


Families of Dependent Children in South Dakota** who have lost parents 
through death, divorce, or other causes are now assisted by Mothers’ pensions 
and county relief from county funds, old age assistance, and aid to the needy 
blind from state and federal funds, Indian direct relief, Farm Security Grants, 
and Work Projects Administration, National Youth Administration, and Civilian 
Conservation Corps wages from federal funds. To determine whether or not 
present arrangements should be altered by state participation in the state-federal 
aid to Dependent Children of the Social Security Board, a study of all forms of 
assistance going to dependent children for the fiscal year of 1938, was made. The 
investigation, based upon cards filled out from relief records of families having 
dependent children, indicated that during the year 13,098 dependent children 
under 16 years of age, living in 5,772 households, had been assisted to the extent 
of $1,049,460 (their families received $1,668,077), 60.9 per cent of which had 
been contributed from federal, 36.8 per cent from state, and 2.3 per cent from 
county sources. 

It was concluded that if the state were to co-operate with the Social Security 
Board, which in 1940 would furnish funds for aid to dependent children on a 
fifty-fifty basis, some $115,800 might have been saved by the South Dakota 
county and state governments. This estimate is based upon the consideration that 
some of the assistance would have continued to come from federal works and 
farm relief. Also, families without dependent children would receive some of 
the benefits in the form of works program wages now going to broken homes. 

Rural population of the state outnumbers the population of settlements by 
three to two, but received only one-fourth of the relief for dependent children. 
The authors conclude that “‘an aid to dependent children program would be of 
greatest benefit (1) in providing the stable and dependable income that makes 
for good family life, and (2) in returning mothers to the home.” 


In Facts About Unemployment,®* the fourth is a series of Work Projects Ad- 
ministration pamphlets on Social Problems,** the results of a survey of unem- 
ployment in Birmingham, Toledo, and San Francisco are summarized. Among 
the conclusions are the following: Of the total labor supply between a fifth and 
a fourth is unemployed. Hardest hit by unemployment are the young worker and 


84 Richard L. Woolbert and Robert L. McNamara, Dependent Children in South Dakota, 
South Dakota AESB 332 (Brookings, January, 1940). 40 pp. 

85 John N. Webb and Joseph C. Bevis, Facts About Unemployment, WPA Social 
Problems No. 4 (Washington, 1940). 34 pp. 

86 David Cushman Coyle, Rural Youth, Social Problems No. 2, was listed in RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY, IV (June, 1939), 249; David Cushman Coyle, Depression Pioneers, No. 
1, and Rupert B. Vance, Rural Relief and Recovery, No. 3, were reviewed in RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY, IV (September, 1939), 352, 355. 
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the old worker. “Only about one-fourth of the unemployed have jobs on the 
Works Program; another fourth are temporarily inactive so far as the labor mar- 
ket is concerned; the remaining one-half are active job seekers.” . . . “Almost 
half of all employed persons are working more than the 44-hour limit set by the 
Wage-Hour Act for industries covered by the law.” Of all families about three- 
fifths have only one worker. 




































DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE ACTIVITIES 


Standard of Value for Program Planning and Building*’ is the record of the 
proceedings of a school for workers in the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
held in Washington, October, 1939. It reports a program of events comparable 
to that followed by 59 similar schools held in the states. Besides the summaries 
of discussion groups, the following 12 papers are included in the report: 

“Man as a Biological Phenomenon,” Mark A. Graubard 

“Can Human Nature be Changed,” Rupert B. Vance 

“There Ought to be a Law About It,” E. G. Nourse 

“Individualism, Democracy and Social Control,” Rupert B. Vance 

“Administration in a Democracy,” Lloyd M. Short 

“Problems in Continuing a Program of Agricultural Adjustment,” Joseph 
S. Davis 

“Culture and Agriculture,” Horace Miner 

“Problems of Centralization and Decentralization in Government and Ad- 
ministration,” Lloyd M. Short 

“A Desirable Foreign Trade Policy for American Agriculture,” Joseph S. 
Davis 

“Culture Patterns and the Social Necessity of Adjustments,” Mark A. 
Graubard 

“Democracy and Group Leadership,” E. G. Nourse 

“The Relation of the Administrator to the Farmer and the Expert,” Kimball 
Young 


“History was made when the Secretary of Agriculture invited 50 women to 
come to Washington to talk about the relation of agricultural programs and the 
American home. It was made by the invitation and it was made by the conver- 
sation of the women—25 urban and 25 rural—who examined many controversial 
questions and difficult problems in a spirit of friendliness and tolerance.’’** 


A digest of the discussions has been published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The questions presented for discussion were: What major problems do we 








87 Standards of Value for Program Planning and Building, Proceedings of School for 
Washington Staff of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, USDA (Washington, 1939). 
Mimeographed, 132 pp. 

88 Digest of the Rural-Urban Women’s Conversations Held on the Invitation of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington D. C., April 13-14, 1939, USDA AAA (Wash- 
ington, 1940). 40 pp. 
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face in attempting to create a balanced abundance in America? What must we 
produce in America to attain abundant living in all our homes? What have the 
American people so far asked their Department of Agriculture to do to aid in 
attacking the problems of increased abundance in living? How can we use our 
facilities in America to insure continued and increasing abundance in production 
and in living? In the opinion of American homemakers how can agricultural 
policy best contribute to the attainment of more abundant living? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


An Analysis of the Attitudes of Two Hundred High School Seniors Toward 
Adjustments in Family Living,*® as determined by a questionnaire allowing for 
five degrees of approval or disapproval of over 120 propositions, has been mime- 
ogtaphed as an Oregon State College master’s thesis in Home Economics. The 
students, half of which were girls, attended high school in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Examples of the conclusions drawn are the following: 

(1) Most of them have highly favorable attitudes toward going to picture 
shows and taking part in outdoor sports. Comparatively few boys and girls enjoy 
art exhibits and concerts, but (2) “drinking, smoking, making vulgar remarks, 
sarcasm, and making fun of others are rated as the most unfavorable character- 
istics of a fiance or fiancee.” (3) Ten per cent fewer girls like to make clothes 
for a child than to select ready-made clothes for a child. (4) Although boys and 
girls enjoy visits from their grandparents, 89 per cent of the girls and 81 per 
cent of the boys would prefer to have grandparents live in homes of their own. 


A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom,* a Columbia Univer- 
sity doctor’s thesis, includes the analysis of the choices for seat neighbors of 
2,286 children in three New York City schools in classes with from 5 to 95 per 
cent Negroes. Each child was requested to indicate his preference among class- 
mates who would sit with him in the classroom. Later interviewers talked with 
the children about their choices. Statistical analysis of choices were made on the 
basis of color shades and percentage of Negroes in the respective classes. The 
self-preference ratio based upon choices in one’s own color group as related to 
the possible choices in the classroom indicates increasing tendencies toward cleav- 
age as children proceed from lower to higher classes. In the inter-sexual choices 
colored boys preferred white girls in the first two grades then shifted to light 
girls. Colored girls preferred light boys until grade four, then medium boys. 
Whites in all classes chose their own color relatively more frequently than did 
Negroes. The monograph contains a resume of literature on the subject of race 
cleavage. 


39 Priscilla Rowland, An Analysis of the Attitudes of Two Hundred High School Sen- 
iors Toward Adjustments in Family Living, Oregon State College Thesis Series No. 5 
(Eugene, November, 1939). Mimeographed, 88 pp. 

40 Joan Henning Criswell, A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavage in the Classroom, 
Doctor’s Thesis, Columbia University (New York, January, 1939). 81 pp. 
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Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction 
of Individuals* is the title of a most recent attempt to apply precise measurement 
in the study of human behavior. Laboratory techniques are employed, and group 
hierarchies described in terms of statistical curves based upon measurements made 
on an instrument invented by the author, who observed groups through a win- 
dow in a laboratory. 


A Public Affairs Pamphlet,*? based on a southern regional study, which was 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Council, compares the Southeast with 
the other four sections of the United States—in natural resources, economy, pop- 
ulation, and culture—and suggests the necessity for regional planning in its fu- 
ture development if the region is to recover from the effects of poverty and 
ignorance. The Tennessee Valley Authority is cited as a testing ground of re- 
gional-national planning. 


A series of monographs prepared by the League of Nations Conference on 
Rural Life*® include reports on the following countries: Finland, Belgium, Neth- 
erlands, Latvia, Lithuania, Denmark, Sweden, France, and Luxemburg. Publica- 
tions include description of social organizations, including co-operatives, rural 
hygiene, education, other items of general interest, and pictures of rural life. 


The following additional publications were received this quarter: 

A Report of the Job Hunt for Unemployed Out-of-School Youth, NYA of Illi- 
nois (Chicago, 1939). Mimeographed, 63 pp. 

Author Index to Industrial Change and Employment Opportunity—A Selected 
Bibliography, WPA National Research Project, Report G-5 (Philadelphia, 
February, 1940). 14 pp. 

Wm. H. Dankers, Some Legal Requirements of Cooperative Organizations, Min- 
nesota Agricultural Extension Service, Pamphlet 61 (St. Paul, ?). Mimeo- 
graphed, 19 pp. 

Ada F. Wyman, A Study of Contemporary Unemployment and Basic Data for 
Planning a Self-Help Cooperative in Palo Alto 1935-1936, WPA (San 
Francisco, California, September, 1936). Mimeographed, 47 pp. 

R. H. Elsworth, Statistics of Farmers’ Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives 
1937-38 Marketing Season, FCA Miscellaneous Report 18 (Washington 
February, 1939). 23 pp. 

Recreation Circular No. Ill, Musical Games and Folk Dances for W yoming— 
Rural Groups, Wyoming Cooperative Extension Work (Laramie, April, 
1939). Mimeographed, 35 pp. 

#1 Eliot D. Chapple, Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the 

Interaction of Individuals, Journal Press (Provincetown, Massachusetts, 1940). 147 pp. 

42 The South's Place in the Nation, Public Affairs Pamphlet (New York, 1938). 31 pp. 


48 League of Nations European Conference on Rural Life, Publications Nos. 1-26, 
(Geneva, June, 1939). 
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Cooperative Marketing of Forest Products, A Bibliography, U. S. Forest Service 
(Washington, November, 1939). Mimeographed, 22 pp. 

Giinther Franz, Bicherkunde zur Geschichte des deutschen Bauerntums (Verlag 
von J. Neumann-Neudamm und Berlin, 1938). 97 pp. 

The Problem of Alaskan Development, U. S. Department of Interior (Washing- 
ton, July, 1939). Mimeographed, 94 pp. 

Donald E. V. Henderson, Opportunities for Statistical Workers, Science Research 
Associates Monograph (Chicago, 1938). 56 pp. 

Earl L. Arnold, Farm Refrigerated Storages, Cornell AESB 724 (New York, 
September, 1939). 40 pp. 

Walter W. Wilcox and Norman V. Strand, Differences in lowa Farms and Their 
Significance in the Planning of Agricultural Programs, lowa AES RB 260 
(Ames, June, 1939). 47 pp. 

Farm Placement and Procedures, Kentucky State Employment Service Manual 
Unit VIII (Frankfort, February, 1939). Mimeographed, 72 pp. 

1939 Report of Rural Electrification Administration, REA (Washington, Janu- 
ary, 1940). 354 pp. 

Progress Report, 1939, National Resources Committee (Washington, June, 
1939). 173 pp. 

Farm Labour in the Orange Free State, South African Institute of Race Relations, 
Monograph Series No. 2 (Johannesburg, April, 1939). 46 pp. 

D. E. Lindstrom, Indices of Human Welfare with Reference to Rural Areas, Illi- 
nois AES RSM-9 (Urbana, December, 1939). 12 pp. 

C. G. Randeli and L. B. Mann, Lievstock Auction Sales in the United States, 
FCAB 35 (Washington, May, 1939). 116 pp. 

R. R. Renne, What Does Montana County Government Cost? Montana AES 
Circular 16 (Bozeman, May, 1939). Mimeographed, 23 pp. 

W. F. Kumlien, Robert L. McNamara, Movement of Farm Population South 
Dakota, 1938, South Dakota AES Circular 26 (Brookings, March, 1939). 
Mimeographed, 6 pp. 

Willard W. Cochrane, Organization and Practices of Financially Successful Mon- 
tana Farms, 1934-1936, Montana AES Mimeographed Circular 14 (Boze- 
man, April, 1939). Mimeographed, 10 pp. 

Saving our Soil, Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 14 (New York, 1937). 31 pp. 

The Urban Negro Worker in the United States, 1925-1936, Vol. Il, Male 
Skilled Workers in the United States, 1930-1936, U. S. Department of In- 
terior (Washington, 1939). 87 pp. 

Plymouth Brethren, Statistics, History, Doctrine, and Organization, Census of 
Religious Bodies, 1936, U. S. Department of Commerce Bulletin No. 6 
(Washington, 1940). 38 pp. 

M. C. Puhr, Farmer Co-Ops in Oklahoma, Wichita Bank for Cooperatives 
(Wichita, Kansas, 1939). 16 pp. 

M. C. Puhr, Farmer Co-Ops in Idaho, Spokane Bank for Cooperatives (Spokane, 
Washington, 1939). 24 pp. 
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M. C. Puhr, Farmer Co-Ops in Oregon, Spokane Bank for Cooperatives (Spo- 
kane, Washington, 1939). 24 pp. 

Val C. Sherman, Farmer Co-Ops in Arkansas, St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives 
(St. Louis, Missouri, 1939). 12 pp. 

Val C. Sherman, Farmer Co-Ops in Missouri, St. Louis Bank for Cooperatives 
(St. Louis, Missouri, 1939). 20 pp. 

R. C. Dorsey, Farmer Co-ops in lowa, Omaha Bank for Cooperatives (Omaha, 
Nebraska, 1939). 28 pp. 

H. P. Hanson and Max Myers, Leasing and Leases in South Dakota, South Da- 
kota Extension Circular 383 (Brookings, June, 1939). 22 pp. 














Book Reviews 


Carle C. Zimmerman, Editor 


The Sociology of Rural Life. By T. Lynn Smith. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ets, 1940. xx, 595 pp. $3.50. 


There are already ten textbooks on rural sociology, but this is the first to use 
this approach to the subject. There are five parts to the book. Part I forms an 
introduction, the first chapter dealing with generalizations concerning science, 
the scientific method, sociology, and rural sociology; while the second describes 
the rural world, contrasting the life of city and country and giving the general 
characteristics of rural society, outlining aspects which are described in detail 
in later chapters. 

Part II consists of seven chapters, or nearly one-third of the text, concerning 
rural population and covering the usual categories of number and distribution, 
composition, physical and mental characteristics, health, fertility, mortality, and 
migration. This is a traditional approach and is logically justified in that the 
first step in the analysis of rural society is naturally a description of the human 
units which compose it. Also probably as much or more research has been done 
on population as in any phase of the whole field. Population composition is ana- 
lyzed by the usual categories of race and nativity, age, sex, marital condition, 
education, and religion. The chapter on fertility is particularly good and uses the 
most recent material, as is the one on migration, which is well illustrated. The 
author’s own research on population adds much to these chapters on population. 


Part III consists of ten chapters on rural social organization, or over two-fifths 
of the text. This concerns the social structure. The first four chapters consider the 
relation to the land, including form of settlement, land division, land tenure, 
and size of holdings. This is the most original part of the book and is the best 
account of this topic in the same space which is now available. The author in- 
cludes much of his own fruitful research in this field and covers that of others 
very thoroughly. 

Next come two chapters on “‘relations of persons to persons.” The first, on 
social differentiation, discusses the nature of the social group, dealing mostly, 
and rather inadequately, with locality groups, but sakes no reference to any of 
the miscellaneous groups of rural society, commonly known as special interest 
groups. The chapter, ‘‘Social Stratification, Social Classes and Castes,” is excellent, 
giving special emphasis to conditions in the South, and introduces a factor which 
has been too much neglected in previous texts. The analysis of this topic tends to 
be largely in terms of economic status and does not give sufficient recognition to 
differences in social status, as, for instance, between membership in different 
churches or other social groups. 
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Then follow four chapters on rural institutions. Marriage and the family are 
treated historically, and no characteristics of rural marriage are mentioned. The 
author follows LePlay and Zimmerman in his analysis of family types, but rather 
skimps evidence on the differential characteristics of the rural family, and makes 
no distinction between the farm and village family. A good picture of the general 
situation of rural education is given, but no insight is given as to the sociology of 
the school as a group or institution. The discussion of the Agricultural Extension 
Service is brief and also omits any description of its group structure. The Rural 
Church is treated chiefly in terms of trends, with no discussion of the role of the 
church in the rural community or of its sociological structure. The chapter on 
rural political institutions and government is the best of those on institutions and 
gives a good picture of this ‘vast labyrinth,” but lacks in functional analysis. 
There is no discussion of rural economic institutions or of the agricultural basis 


of rural life. 

Part IV on the social processes in rural society is the distinctive part of the 
book so far as method of analysis is concerned, and in the prefatory note the 
author says rightly that “The study of social processes has not been given the 
attention due it in the field of rural sociology.” These chapters deal with compe- 
tition and conflict ; cooperation ; accommodation, assimilation, and acculturation ; 
and social mobility. This is the only section which deals with the psychological 
factor in rural society. The discussion of these topics is mostly illustrative, show- 
ing how these categories affect the relations of different groups, classes, and in- 
stitutions, and reveals the need for a more extensive use of these concepts in the 
study of rural social situations. 

The chapter on cooperation gives a good description of the growth and trends 
of farmers’ cooperative associations, but there is no consideration of the socio- 
logical nature of the cooperative group and its problems in relation to centraliza- 
tion of control. The section on accommodation is particularly good in its analysis 
of class and caste in the South, and in the treatment of accommodation of trade 
centers to each other, based largely on his own researches. The section on accul- 
turation points out an area which needs more study and in which exploratory work 
of considerable significance is now being carried on. The chapter on social mo- 
bility deals almost wholly with vertical mobility—horizontal mobility having 
been treated under migration—which hardly brings out its full significance in 
relation to local institutions. 

Part V consists of a final chapter, ‘‘Conclusion,” which summarizes ‘Cultural 
Change in Rural Areas,” but without any previous analysis of culture concepts 
as applied to rural society. 

There is an excellent bibliography of approximately 600 titles, which will be 
very helpful. The book is well documented, is carefully edited and indexed, and 
has a pleasing format and a good binding. The exercises and readings for each 
chapter are based on a limited number of standard texts, which makes the book 
well adapted to institutions with limited library facilities. The author has delib- 
erately eschewed tables and has substituted numerous graphs and maps, which 
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bring out the main facts of statistical analysis. The aerial photographs illustrat- 
ing land settlement and division are excellent. 

I have not attempted to check the factual material; but so far as I have ob- 
served, it is accurate and well selected. I would, however, question the author's 
statement on page 9 that rural sociology had little claim to scientific status and 
received a set back with the “motley array of projects” which resulted from the 
passage of the Purnell Act in 1926. The monograph of the Social Science Re- 
search Council on Rural Sociological Research in the United States, issued in 
1927, rather definitely refutes this statement, for in reviewing it I find that out 
of 25 state experiment stations having research projects at that time, those of 
fully half of the states were certainly of first class scientific importance, and my 
judgment would be that there has been a steady growth with no “set back,” but 
merely a renewed growth as the better-trained younger workers became available. 

It would be a sad day for any field of knowledge if the perfect textbook 
should arrive; all have their limitations and their strengths. Although a reviewer 
is obligated to point out the limitations of a book, he should also make clear its 
merits. In my judgment this book is an excellent beginning in the development 
of a real sociology of rural life organizing its material in terms of sociology as a 
science rather than by the application of sociological knowledge to the technique 
of rural improvement. It is a scholarly piece of work and is notable as embody- 
ing new approaches to the sociology of rural life. 

Cornell University DWIGHT SANDERSON 


Community Schools in Action. By Elsie Ripley Clapp. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1939. xviii, 429 pp. $3.75. 


Manifesto on Rural Life. Imprimatur: Aloisius J. Muench. Washington, D. C.: 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 1939. x, 222 pp. Cloth, $1.50; 
Paper, $1.00. 


Urban and Rural Housing. A report of the League of Nations. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. xxxvi, 159 pp. $.80. 


Rural America Reads. By Marion Humble. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1938. ix, 101 pp. $1.00. 


Elsie Ripley Clapp’s book is a case study of educational “modernization” in 
two rural communities: a “remote” rural area a few miles from Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; and Arthurdale, West Virginia, where the school system was built along 
with the development of a government resettlement project. The author, a stu- 
dent of John Dewey, went into these communities in the hope of creating a real 
community school. In Kentucky she and her staff “came to an understanding of 
the nature and functioning of a community school” and in West Virginia “built 
a community school and used it as an agency in community education.” Planting 
a garden, preserving fruits and vegetables, producing plays portraying the history 
of the region, these and health examinations, school luncheons, a school county 
fair, a cooperative market, and the making of the school a center for community 
activities illustrate the experimental efforts put forth. Reading and writing were 
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conceived of as tools in the study of nature and society. Teachers were neighbors, 
and parents shared in the work of the school. As John Dewey points out in his 
preface to the book, “The report is a demonstration in practice of the place of 
education in building a democratic life.” Here, then, is a practical demonstration 
of a school system becoming the center of group life for the community. 


Manifesto on Rural Life was initiated and written by a group of leaders of the 
Catholic rural life movement. Committees prepared statements for a tentative 
draft. The final draft was made by a committee composed of the Most Reverend 
Aloisius J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, the Very Reverend Dr. Vincent J. Ryan, 
and the Very Reverend Dr. William P. Mulloy, both of the city of Fargo. The 
revisions were reconsidered and approved by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference at Vincennes in September, 1938. The Manifesto makes significant 
statements on the farm family, ownership and tenancy, rural settlement, rural 
education, rural Catholic youth, Catholic culture, the rural community, the rural 
pastor, rural church expansion, rural health, rural social charity, the farm laborer, 
farmer cooperatives, rural credit, agriculture, the economic order, and rural tax- 
ation. All the statements are worthy of careful study. Of importance to public 
officials is the statement, “Healthy agrarianism is undoubtedly one of the chief 
assets, if not the chief asset, of the state.” To the religious leader, urban as well 
as rural, the statement on the dependence of church growth upon growth and 
progress of the rural church is a real challenge. Rural sociologists will find the 
analysis of the rural community and its leadership particularly interesting. Among 
other things, the writers favor agrarianism as against commercial agriculture; 
re-establishing farmers on family-sized farms; retaining the more ambitious on 
the land; government aid in inducing young married people to settle on the 
land; close cooperation of the church and farm organizations, the agricultural 
extension service and similar agencies; and parity prices between agriculture and 
industry. 


Urban and Rural Housing is a report of an inquiry by M. B. Helgar of the 
Swedish Social Board of the Assembly of the League of Nations concerning the 
types of problems involved in governmental efforts to improve housing condi- 
tions in western Europe and in North America. Migration from rural to urban 
areas and changes in age distribution of the populations have caused a shortage 
of housing. Cheap housing has failed to eliminate slums, because the cheaper 
buildings exist from which owners derive a return greater than that of a new 
construction. Hence, in many countries the conclusion has been reached that pri- 
vate enterprise for profit is incapable of clearing away blighted areas. 


Housing standards in rural areas are definitely lower than in urban. Most rural 
dwellings are fairly old and too scattered to afford essential commen services, 
although rural electrification helps. A number of measures have been adopted in 
various countries for improving the housing of farmers and rural laborers. The 
information is arranged in such a way as to permit the reader to compare housing 
problems in different countries. The report points in the direction of greater 
state concern for housing, both in rural and urban areas. 
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Rural America Reads is a delightful summary of the library resources and uses 
in rural America. The author has given a cursory, perhaps too sketchy, though 
valuable study to the problem of improving rural library service. She found that 
worth-while books often fail to reach readers in rural areas, not only because of 
inadequate library facilities, but also because of untrained rural librarians. The 
county library system, limited to California; the extension or “‘mail’’ systems; 
bookmobiles ; Tennessee Valley Authority, National Youth Administration, and 
Work Projects Administration library services ; the activities of discussion groups ; 
the use of the radio; and the assistance women’s book review, home economics, 
and other rural clubs give in extending and widening the scope of rural library 
service are described in some detail. The author feels the trend is toward more 
deliberate and more pronounced educational activity in the interest of extending 
rural library services. 

University of Illinois D. E. LINDSTROM 


Children of God. By Vardis Fisher. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. 769 
pp. $3.00. 


Heaven on Earth. By William J. McNiff. Oxford, Ohio: The Mississippi Valley 
Press, 1940. viii, 262 pp. $3.00. 


Written in realistic, fascinating, and vivid style, Children of God is Fisher's 
interpretation of the Mormon movement from the time of its inception under 
Joseph Smith down to the period ending with the abolition of polygamy in the 
1890's. This work, Harper’s prize novel for 1939, is a “blending of authentic 
history and the imaginative insight’ of the author and contains much which 
orthodox Mormons would see fit to challenge, as well as much they would agree 
with. However, for the sociologist, it affords an excellent opportunity for obtain- 
ing considerable information regarding social organization, social control, and 
such social processes as cooperation, competition, and accommodation as they 
existed and operated in the Mormon society. 

Among the various factors responsible for the success of the Mormons in es- 
tablishing themselves may be mentioned the following: (1) the strong faith ex- 
ercised by the adherents of the movement that they were being led by divine 
revelation and were members of the true Church of Christ; (2) the church or- 
ganization which gave tremendous power to its leaders and an activity to each of 
its members; (3) the solidarity of the group, which was given a special impetus 
by persecution from without; and (4) the nature of certain Mormon teachings 
themselves (e.g., such stabilizing influences as prayer, “patriarchal” blessings, 
and temple marriages; also such doctrines as the perfectibility of the individual, 
the sanctity of the home, etc.). An insight into the operation of many of these 
factors (though not all) is afforded by Fisher's work. In addition, the reader is 
given an “inside” view of many difficulties encountered both within and without 
the church over such problems as polygamy, intense persecution, and the con- 
quering of a semi-desert region. Thus, Children of God is assuredly helpful in 
understanding the Mormon movement and in disclosing the way in which the 
Mormons coped with certain problems still prevalent in modern society. 
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McNiff, starting with the basic premise that ‘‘in its highest reaches Mormon 
theology desired to bring about a heaven on this earth” (p. vii), seeks to portray 
the efforts of Mormon leadership to bring about this Zion during the period be- 
ginning with the inauguration of the movement and ending with the death of 
Brigham Young. In successive chapters, Mormon economic cooperation, the func- 
tion of intelligence, education, various group influences, the theatre, and music 
are discussed. The author contends that the inability of the Mormons to attain 
permanent isolation from the rest of the world was a chief factor in preventing 
them from achieving this “heaven on earth.” This, however, was certainly not 
the only factor. 

Careful readers will note one or two factual errors in the book; e.g., it is as- 
serted on page 41 that delinquent church members are refused entrance to the 
Tabernacle. It is the Temple and not the Tabernacle to which entrance is refused. 
Otherwise, McNiff, maintaining a fine impartiality throughout, has made a dis- 
tinct contribution in his analysis of the cultural achievements of the early Mor- 
mon movement. 


Louisiana State University and Harvard University REED H. BRADFORD 


Social Ferment in Vermont, 1791-1850. By David M. Ludlum. New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1939. 305 pp. $3.50. 


Many believe that Vermont represents a last outpost of the old order. Ludlum 
presents here a very interesting account of a period in which Vermont was fa- 
mous for almost anything but conservatism. Between 1791 and 1850 almost 
every fad of social reform had an enthusiastic following there. It was the last of 
the New England states to be settled, its real formation taking place during the 
Revolutionary Period. Frontier conditions, then, compounded with a heterogene- 
ous society of immigrants, many of them rebels against the old order in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, created a new and radical society in which the new 
ideas germinating in the older sections were to have full sway. 

Topographic factors, the accidents of settlement, and the influence of adjacent 
cultures have placed a distinctive stamp on four areas. The Southeast was settled 
by Connecticut Yankees, who simply moved up the river and maintained close 
cultural ties with their relatives and neighbors to the south. The Northeast was 
settled by much the same group, but lines of communication were too tenuous ; 
so their early connections were closest with the New Hampshire and Maine 
ports. The Northwest, including the Champlain region, has had its closest ties 
with Lower Canada; while the Southwest has been most attached to New York 
state—Troy, Albany, and New York City. These sections long retained their in- 
dustrial identities, and each had its characteristic reaction to the social move- 
ments which swept Vermont in such profusion during this sixty-year period. The 
Southwest in particular was a hotbed of every kind of religious, political, or 
philosophical radicalism of the times. Any movement could expect an enthusi- 
astic response from someone in this section, but the warm response often grew 
cold just as quickly when some other enthusiasm came over the horizon. 
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The meat of the book is the account of Vermont's “radicalism” in many fields. 
Religious conversion and counterconversion, temperance, antimasonry, antislav- 
ery, and many others were fields of social reform which found enthusiastic fol- 
lowing. The enthusiasm for “‘causes” often created schisms in churches, clubs, 
and even families. Antimasonry swept the state. Reform was followed by coun- 
terreform. Irreligion—that is, irreligion to the Puritans, who considered Univer- 
salism tantamount to deism and atheism—was followed by revival which swept 
on into an age of benevolence. But there soon followed a period in which the 
church was sundered anew because social reformers, who had over-reached them- 
selves in their zeal, condemned the church for not plunging into the fray. Ideal- 
istic and religious social reformers then began fighting the church, which put 
them out; whereupon the reformers turned on the church and denounced it. And 
the cycle went on. 

As Number 5 in the “Columbia Studies in American Culture,” this volume 
represents an important contribution to the social history of rural America. It is 
an attempt to explain the factors associated with Vermont's early radicalism and 
the reason for its sudden decline after 1850. For sociologists it suffers from 
being too much a chronicle of events which have not been related to broader 
systems of social theory, but perhaps this is still preferable to facile generaliza- 
tions which lack the balance wheel of careful fact finding. 


Colgate University WENDELL H. BAsH 


Rural Roads to Security. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti and Rev. John C. 
Rawe, S.J. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Company, 1940. xi, 


359 pp. $2.75. 


This convincing book reviews the depressing situation in American agricul- 
ture, pointing out that ““What could easily have endured as a nation of secure, 
free, landowning people through an intelligent agriculture on our two billion 
acres, has become a nation of servile dependents on a mechanistic plutocracy, 
inefficient and exploitive.”” American farmers have become “merely soil chemists, 
not soil biologists, soil miners, not real husbandmen.”’ It scores Proletarianism, 
which is identified with the absence of productive family holdings. The thesis is 
that homestead distribution of land on the family ownership and family opera- 
tion basis was the system used to build up American democracy and is the struc- 
ture to be retained in order to preserve American way of life. 


The second part of the book is a logical defense and enthusiastic plea for the 
“small highly diversified bio-dynamic family unit farm.” Self-sufficiency is made 
the prerequisite for production for exchange. The ideal set forth is the home- 
stead. ‘A homestead is a home on a small holding of land in any modern coun- 
try, where a family, preserving the natural bonds of integration and unity, lives 
and works; cares for the home gardens and orchards, cows, pigs, and chickens ; 
cultivates and raises a variety of food for its own table, engaging in some care- 
fully selected cash crop enterprise only when a considerable supply of year round 
home-grown food for the family and the livestock has been provided for.” 
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(p. 121.) The authors show the advantages of part-time farming through an 
analysis of the Granger Homestead Project (Iowa), of which the senior author 
is sponsor. In the third section stress is placed upon the need of regarding “the 
cultivated field as a living organism, a living entity in the totality of its pro- 
cesses.”’ Attention is called to the many groups organized to render attractive the 
productive home. The remedy against proletarianism is the cooperative move- 
ment. The central theme is never forgotten. “The real farm is the livelihood 
farm; it is the homestead which must rebuild the family, the oldest and most 
venerable institution on earth.” 

The ideals recorded are shown as they have been put into practice in many 
concrete cases. Informative and well ordered, it is serviceable as a textbook 
for a course in rural sociology, and as a stimulant to those who despair of a 
“way out.” 

Boston College Davip W. Twomey, S.J. 


The Mennonites in lowa. By Melvin Gingerich. lowa City: The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1939. 419 pp. $3.00. 


This work is an important contribution to the social history and description of 
American sects and their communities. The author traces briefly the European 
backgrounds of the Mennonites in America and their westward movement from 
the Pennsylvania strongholds of the various sects and communities, loosely de- 
scribed as “Pennsylvania Dutch.” The history illustrates and documents the difh- 
culty of maintaining a community life withdrawn from the “world,” wherein the 
religious affiliation is no special-interest association but rather the focus of cu- 
mulative-group ties. The importance of peculiar dress, folkways, rituals, and 
especially the characteristic Anglicized German language in providing effective 
barriers to the intrusion of secular interests is well demonstrated by Gingerich. 

The Mennonites of Iowa, like those of Pennsylvania, are prosperous farmers. 
The fact that the community life is oriented toward their religious interests does 
not mean that they are improvident visionaries or impervious ascetics. Cleanli- 
ness, orderliness, industry, and the enjoyment of the simpler fruits of industry 
are positive virtues. These facts raise certain problems in the maintenance of their 
separation from the secular world, since at least the market nexus must be main- 
tained. Moreover, the emphasis upon simplicity does not uniformly coordinate 
perfectly with the approval of industry and efficient management, as in the case 
of the differences of opinion in regard to the use of tractors. Yet the success of 
these communities in holding their own in face of the increasing complexity and 
secularization of American life is not to be overlooked. 

Although a considerable amount of space is devoted in this book to purely 
local history of various Mennonite churches and their leaders, the book as a 
whole merits the attention of rural sociologists interested in rural communities 
which are both prosperous and closely knit, and which are more concerned about 
the heresy of rubber tires on tractors and buggies than about crop reduction and 
the AAA. 


Harvard University WILBERT E. Moore 
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Tangier Island: A Study of an Isolated Group. By S. Warren Hall, II. Phila- 
delphia: The University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. x, 119 pp. $1.50. 


To the author Tangier Island, located in the middle of Chesapeake Bay, 
seemed to present a unique opportunity for a study of cultural isolation and so- 
cial change. Although Tangier’s culture had never been exclusively indigenous, 
“it was not until the summer of 1932 that these shore influences (those of mod- 
ern American life) commenced to overwhelm the established Tangier way of 
life.” The study took on a twofold purpose: first, against the background of its 
geographical location, to bring to light in its historical development and its in- 
stitutional organization the sociological influences which cast Tangier culture in 
its distinctive mold; second, to trace the patterns of island-mainland interaction 
in order to reveal both the influences from “the shore” which contributed some- 
thing to Tangier culture and those which, more recently, threaten its existence as 
a distinct way of life. 

The study suffers from two rather serious shortcomings. In the first place, the 
author encountered the familiar difficulty in studies of small communities of a 
scarcity of data on both the historical development and the institutional aspects 
of Tangier life. His method of direct participation and observation, though often 
illuminating, only partially compensates for this lack of data. The result is an 
impressionistic and suggestive, rather than an exhaustive, treatment. In the sec- 
ond place, the imputation to Tangier Island of a distinct culture, “developed by 
the Tangiermen themselves,” does not bear up under critical analysis. While in 
certain details life on Tangier is distinct and different from that on the mainland, 
the island has in general shared the same cultural vicissitudes as the coastal re- 
gion of which it is a part. A more careful and thorough attempt should have 
been made to make a clear distinction between life on the island and life on “the 
shore.” For this purpose the use of comparative data drawn from a fishing com- 
munity on the shore, rather than from another island as the author has done, 
would have been more useful. 


Dartmouth College GEORGE F. THERIAULT 


Federal, State, and Local Administrative Relationships in Agriculture. By Carle- 
ton R. Ball. Two volumes. Berkeley, California: University of California 
Press, 1938. x, 1,139 pp. $10.00. 


Do you want to know the governmental services rendered in the fields of cli- 
mate, soils, agricultural chemistry, the animal industry, plant industries, agricul- 
tural education, or any of the related fields? If you do, turn to Carleton R. Ball's 
Federal, State, and Local Administrative Relationships in Agriculture. You will 
find there the most detailed accumulation of facts concerning government and 
agriculture that has ever been brought together within two volumes. It is encyclo- 
pedic. This is its essential importance. It is an invaluable source book for the 
economist, the political scientist, the historian, and the sociologist. Of all these 
groups the political scientist will find it the most disappointing, although he will 
find it useful. Mr. Ball has not been concerned with the whys and hows of the 
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many services. He does not explain why it has been necessary for government to 
assume these functions or why it will assume more. He does not show why the 
division of services between local, state, and federal is as it is or if it is sound 
administratively. And, he does not evaluate the social utility of any service by . 
whatever level of government performed. 

But there is no more impressive defense of the service of state and govern- 
mental activity than that found here. It is neither a plea for more services nor for 
less services. In the one chapter devoted to definition and comment the author 
observes, and in it implies a prediction, that ‘cooperation in effort marks the 
dawning of a new day. It connotes willingness to surrender some personal privi- 
leges for the good of society. . . . and ready assumption of the obligation to 
planned helpfulness.” This is truer of the relationship of government and agri- 
culture with which he is dealing than in other institutional relationships of 
society. 

The author is to be congratulated for accumulating the materials of these vol- 
umes, and the University of California is to be commended for its publication. 
Now we can hope that Carleton Ball will find time to give us a third volume 
explaining the whys, hows, and consequences of the facts here set forth so 
admirably. 


New York University Ray F. HARVEY 


The Ruling Class. By Gaetano Mosca. Edited and Revised, with an Introduction 
by Arthur Livingston. Translation by Hannah D. Kahn. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1939. 514 pp. $4.50. 


Those who like their political theory based upon the writer’s conception of 
what has been and what is, instead of what ought to be, will find The Ruling 
Class by the Sicilian Mosca stimulating with a realistic brilliance reminiscent of 
the maligned Machiavelli. Unlike Machiavelli, Mosca is more sociologically con- 
cerned “with determining the constant trends in human societies than with the 
arts by which an individual, or a class of individuals, might succeed in achieving 
supreme power.” (p. 1.) His mind works with an amazing emancipation from 
the intellectual folklore. Unlike Pareto’s Sociologie Générale which is often 
linked with this one by Mosca, The Ruling Class is essentially a theory of politi- 
cal functioning. Since the dawn of civilization two classes or groups have ap- 
peared, a class which rules and a class which is ruled. The idea that majorities 
rule is a myth, one of the illusions constructed by the ruling class to get and keep 
its power. “Human societies are organized around collective illusions.” Such 
folklore of government is developed by the ruling class in justification of its 
power. Justifications are formulated out of the current coin of beliefs and senti- 
ments. We have then government as it actually functions and is known to politi- 
cal realists and government as it is widely believed to function, which latter is in 
no small part an organization of collective illusions. 

The type and level of a civilization varies as the group in power varies. Strug- 
gle, assumed as a basic factor in Mosca’s system, is not for existence but for pre- 
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eminence. Collective illusions are used by those in power as social forces. A 
social force is defined as any activity which has social significance. The ruling 
group rules by controlling the greatest possible number of social forces. The 
number of social forces increases as civilization increases. A society is most stable 
and productive when social forces are most balanced. While ostensibly one might 
expect that Mosca, as is suggested in the first part of his book, lacks sympathy 
for the democratic process viewed as representative government, his final ripened 
conclusions, expressed in the latter six chapters written some decades (1923 edi- 
tion) after the first part was formulated (1878-1880), presents a plea for a 
return to the representative form of government in Europe. In the latter less 
critical third of the book written in a much changed Europe he seems to wish for 
what might be called as much representative government as possible without 
illusions in the minds of those in authority. 

The book is a brilliant appeal for realism in thinking about the process of 
government. It comes out of a political mill of decades of experience by one who 
has an incisive analytical mind. Mosca, from his experience in the Italian govern- 
ment, “knew his way around.’ However, he aimed at more than understanding 
the political scene in our culture; he aimed at generalizations about constant 
behavior in human society. As such, his work falls short. His system is for a 
competitive society which stresses vertical mobility. Social control in primitive 
societies and lesser cultures does not always emphasize the struggle for pre-emi- 
nence. Not all societies stress individual struggle for status and power. Some 
emphasize a common will for collective achievement. Thus, his work still leaves 
a wide avenue for the role of culture as a political factor. 


Hunter College LEE EMERSON DEETS 


Hunger and History. By E. Parmalee Prentice. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1939. xviii, 269 pp. $3.00. 


This book is concerned primarily with the interrelations of the progress of 
freedom, the character of the food supply, and the effect of want and abundance 
on the human mind. The author reviews 35 rare European documents, mostly 
of the three centuries ending with 1800, to write a history of famines, agricul- 
ture, and the growth of political freedom. The evolution from human labor to 
modern power in agriculture is traced. One chapter on the history of the milk 
industry and another on five centuries of poultry history are carefully done. The 
ineffectiveness of the horse as a draft animal, before the advent of the modern 
rigid shoulder-collar and iron shoes, is reviewed from two epochal studies by 
the French Commandant, Lefebvre des Noettes, published in 1924 and 1931. 

An expanding agriculture and a rise of political freedom are traced by the 
author across eleven centuries from the Moors in Spain to the Lombards in the 
Po Valley of Italy, to Holland and Flanders in the fourteenth to sixteenth cen- 
turies, and to England in the seventeenth to nineteenth centuries. These advances 
were followed by a growth in population that in turn reduced the per capita 
consumption, increased the system of taxation and regulation, and thereby started 
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the downward spiral of decreasng political freedom, agriculture, and trade— 
leading finally to a decline in general intellectual achievement. 

To show the relation of population and his subject, the author quotes Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, H. P. Fairchild, Warren S. Thompson, Frank Lorimer, and 
Frederick Osborn to restate Malthus in terms of modern economic technology 
and mechanical birth control. The author reveals no acquaintance with the work 
of F. Engels, F. LePlay, and Carle C. Zimmerman concerning the relations of 
individual consumption and governmental regulation. His synthesis of history 
is less objective and less dramatic than those of Edward Gibbon, Oswald Speng- 
ler, and H. E. Barnes. The documentation, index, illustrations, and format of 
the book are praiseworthy. Throughout the book the author weaves his political 
philosophy into the history, often in quite unexpected places, but never surrep- 
titiously. However, he never presents any examples that would weaken his argu- 
ment. He is a corporation lawyer and owner of Mount Hope Estate, a dairy 
breeding farm at Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


University of Kentucky MERTON OYLER 


Country Lawyer. By Bellamy Partridge. New York: Whittlesey House, 1939. 
317 pp. $2.75. 


This is as much the story of village life in America during the period “from 
Appomattox to Sarajevo” as it is the biography of Samuel S. Partridge. The 
elder Partridge, Bellamy’s father, teacher, and law partner, began his practice in 
Phelps, New York, in the late 1860’s and remained the village lawyer for the 
rest of his life—well into the twentieth century. His life story is the thread of 
the book, about which are woven a series of anecdotes that introduce many of the 
more or less familiar village personality “types,” such as the inn-keeper, the 
drunk, the dandy, the firebug, the miser, the habitual litigant, and such situations 
as the drawing of a will on a deathbed, the battle among the relatives over the 
will (a frequent occurrence), the suits of slander, and (less common, but enter- 
tainingly told) the great suit for damages brought against the Methodist Church 
because its prayers for rain were too efficacious. The country lawyer's position 
was outstanding, the author tells us, because law and legal processes play so 
important a part in the life of rural people. ‘Law, in the city, is as distant from 
the individual as the stars,” but in the country, “law is a real and living entity. 
Find me a countryman who has never seen a lawsuit and I will show you a blind 
The author contends that the span of his father’s life and practice in Phelps 
was the “golden age of village life in America”; it was the period when the 
village was still ‘‘a product of its own environment,” was relatively isolated and 
self-sufficient. The invasion by the motorcar and the large-scale cityward migra- 
tion of the young people of the village had not yet begun. In such an environ- 
ment the country lawyer occupied a position of prestige and authority. Not only 
was he required to be accomplished in all branches of the law (drawing papers, 
giving legal advice, bringing and defending civil suits, and defending criminal 
cases), but he was also a sort of father-confessor, spiritual and ethical adviser, 
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confidant, and referee. There was no room in the village for the legal specialist 
any more than there was room for the medical specialist. There are such inci- 
dents, for example, as the time when the country lawyer acted as score-keeper 
and referee in a pancake-eating contest; the occasion when he averted a village 
scandal by arranging for the adoption by a childless couple of the husband’s 
bastard ; and the silent feud between the two partners of the grocery store, each 
of whom was systematically robbing the other because he believed that the 
other’s dishonesty was the reason for the firm’s losses. 


Country Lawyer manages to communicate the flavor of rural life of a “bygone 
era” in a kindly yet realistic manner. The material is excellently selected (much 
of it being taken from a private notebook kept by Samuel Partridge of “Strange 
and Unusual Cases Encountered in My Practice of Law’’) and is treated in an 
easy, readable style. Its anecdotes are not all humorous; some are moving; and 
they all concern a living, breathing village people. The book makes no preten- 
sion to being a “‘sociological” treatise; yet it is a really valuable contribution to 
the understanding of the community. 


University of Connecticut HENRY W. RIECKEN 


Mothers of the South, Portraiture of the White Tenant Farm Woman. By 
Margaret J. Hagood. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1939. vii, 252 pp. $2.00. 


The major contribution of this book lies in the skill with which the author has 
used the methods and techniques of the case study to present a clear and unemo- 
tional picture of the white tenant farm woman. The cases studied (117 Pied- 
mont women and 124 Deep South women) were checked by various indices of 
mobility, education, age, age at marriage, number of years exposed to pregnancy, 
fertility, occupation, and level of living to show the extent to which they could 
be considered representative of the region from which they were selected. The 
life history of the white tenant farm woman, from her early childhood, is one of 
many duties in the house and the field, scanty education, no luxuries, and few 
social activities outside the family. Unrealized ambitions do not necessarily 
leave her embittered; they bear fruit in her desires for her children to have 
more opportunities in life than she had. 

The major portion of the book, devoted to case analyses designed to clarify 
various aspects of the farm woman’s life, achieves its object in all respects except 
to keep the magnitude of the problem faced by these people ever-present in the 
reader's mind. Nevertheless, the author succeeds in portraying the life of a rural 
class, similar in many respects to a peasant society, but confronted with the 
results of years of exploitation of the soil through a single cash crop economy 
and a severe economic depression. She does not seem to recognize, however, 
that through increasing secondary contacts with urban society and its standards of 
living these women may lose in nonmaterial values while gaining some advan- 
tages in physical well-being. 

Ames, Iowa MARGARET WARNKEN RYAN 
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American Husbandry. Edited by Harry J. Carman. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Ixi, 582 pp. $5.00. 


This is a reprint of a work published in London in 1775 which, due to the 
Revolutionary War, has been largely unknown and ignored in America. Profes- 
sor Henry J. Carman as editor and Columbia University Press as publisher have 
performed a distinct service to American rural life by making this book available 
to us, particularly considering the excellent annotation given in the footnotes by 
the editor. The original author of the work is unknown. It describes the eight- 
eenth century agriculture and farm practices in Nova Scotia, eastern Canada, 
the American seaboard states, and the West Indies. Notes are given concerning 
the resources of the region between the Appalachian Mountains and the Mississ- 
ippi River. Concluding chapters discuss America in relation to British Colonial 
policy and the imminent struggle for independence from England. 

In general, the work pictures America as peopled by European farmers who, 
due to the great land and timber resources, followed systems of agriculture 
which were wasteful, destructive, and, from the then current European point of 
view, very inefficient. Nevertheless, here was a great land of opportunity, of 
expansion, of hope, of democracy, and of the middle class. On account of the 
abundance of lands, labor was expensive. The rich could not live as well in 
America, but the poor lived much better than in Europe. The New England 
Yankees were already competing with English manufacturers, and the under- 
lying leadership in the American Revolution had arisen out of this competition. 

This is one of the most remarkable documents uncovered in our recent literary 
re-examination and rediscovery of America. It should be in every experiment 
station and college library and should be compulsory reading for the entire staff 
of the Farm Security Administration and the Soil Conservation Service. The 
struggle in America for a continental economy began many years ago. The 
present attempts of the United States Department of Agriculture to give us a 
social American agrarian policy have arisen in the face of an ingrained careless- 
ness, no better described anywhere than in American Husbandry. 


Harvard University CaRLE C. ZIMMERMAN 


Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America. By A. L. Kroeber. Berke- 
ley, California: University of California Press, 1939. 242 pp. $3.50. 


This book is invaluable in the field of the origins of aboriginal American 
agriculture and its diffusion, along with other civilizing elements, over the New 
World. Kroeber also reviews all of the native culture areas of North America in 
terms of their environmental background. He subdivides and rearranges some- 
what the cultural scheme of Wissler, and pays more detailed attention to the 
physiography and faunal and floristic background of the areas than did Wissler. 

This first really intensive analysis in this field is accompanied by a series of 
maps of vegetational, cultural, and physiographic regions important to students 
of prehistory and of contemporary regional problems. Cultures die with greater 
ease than natural areas whose temporal tenacity often molds the institutions of 
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successive human intrusions. The same inexorable background forces still move 
behind twentieth century regional developments. Kroeber has not reverted, how- 
ever, to the crude environmentalism of the earlier geographers. Cultures, he indi- 
cates, are no more produced in toto by their natural background “than a plant is 
produced or caused by the soil in which it is rooted.” Yet the plant may find 
itself limited by the soil, or must change and evolve to meet other environments, 
and so with cultures. 

Students of rural sociology will find that this work touches in places upon 
problems as vital to our lives today as yesterday. One race has replaced another; 
a new technology has introduced new problems; but the land remains; the forces 
remain—forces still powerful enough on occasion to roll millions of tons of dust 
out of the Midwest and to push thousands into restless migrations as purely 
“natural” as the first movements (to America and elsewhere) off the dying 
Asian grasslands. The book, though solidly grounded upon a mass of heretofore 
unassembled data, is, nevertheless, notably rich in that controlled and suggestive 
speculation that stimulates research. While some recent papers here and there 
escape attention, there are none, I think, which would greatly affect the essential 
nature of this work. 

University of Kansas LOREN C. EISELEY 


Major Social Institutions: An Introduction. By Constantine Panunzio. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 609 pp. $3.50. 


Panunzio here departs widely from the.conventional patterns of introductory 
texts. He defines institutions as “those systems of concepts, usages, associations, 
and instruments which, arising from the experiences of mankind, order and reg- 
ulate the activities of human beings which are necessary to the satisfaction of 
basic needs.” Following this analysis of institutional structure, the various types 
of factors contributing to the development of an institutional system are dis- 
cussed. The third part gives detailed treatment of each of the ‘major institutions” 
in terms of their concepts, usages, etc. Part IV is devoted to the “institutional 
processes” of emergence, development, change, struggle, maladjustment, control, 
persistence, and teleology. Part V is a chapter devoted to ‘‘The Future of West- 
ern Civilization.” The text proper is followed by an extensive glossary of terms 
common to sociological discourse, a surprising number of which are not used in 
the text itself. 

It is the reviewer's belief that Panunzio has made a valuable, useful contribu- 
tion, especially from the standpoint of the introductory teacher. Most of the 
reviewer's analysis is in reference to its use as an introductory sociology text, and 
not as an introduction to social institutions. Panunzio’s idea of social institutions 
has one distinct advantage over many others: It is teachable to elementary stu- 
dents. A more serious problem than that related to definition is the imminent 
danger, throughout the book, of accepting the “major institutions” as empirically 
discrete entities. Granted the difficulties arising from this plan, it must be said 
that Panunzio’s treatment of the separate institutions is exceptionally good and 
has an explicit contextual organization. The weakest portion of the book is un- 
questionably the treatment of the institutional processes. This is largely an analy- 
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sis of different aspects of “social change” and almost entirely neglects other 
processual patterns in institutional functioning. In spite of the virtual omission 
of such topics as human ecology, processes of interaction, personality develop- 
ment, and community organization, the book is a very creditable attempt to inte- 
grate many sociological data within a single conceptual framework. 


Iowa State College BRYCE RYAN 


Population and the Pattern of Unemployment, 1930-1937. By Rupert B. Vance 
and Nadia Danilevski. New York: Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
1940. 43 pp. 

Measuring Human Relations: An Introduction to the Study of the Interaction of 
Individuals. By Eliot D. Chapple with the collaboration of Conrad M. 
Arensberg. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
1940. Volume XXII. 147 pp. 


Communautés et Organizations. By Etienne Dékany. Paris: F. Loviton & Co., for 
XIVeme Congrés International de Sociologie, 1940. 96 pp. 


“Trade Follows the Flag.”” By Corrado Gini. Jena, Germany: Gustav Fischer for 
Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, 47 Band, Heft 2, 1938. 182-227 pp. 


Sovranita Politica E Correnti Commerciali. By Corrado Gini. Rome: Estratto 
Dalla ‘‘Rivista De Politica Economica.’’ Anno XXVIII-1938-XVII-Fascicolo 


XII. 65 pp. 


Il Ciclo Sessuale Delle Madri Delle Famiglie Numerose. By Corrado Gini and 
Pia De Orchi. Rome: Comitato Italiano Per Lo Studio Dei Problemi Della 
Populazione, Serie Quarta, Volume Primo, 1940. vii, 165 pp. L.35. 


Renaissance Demographique En Oceanie Francaise. By Carlo Valenziani. Rome: 
Comitato Italiano Per Lo Studio Dei Problemi Della Populazione, Serie III, 
Vol. III, 1940. 216 pp. L.70. 


Vance and Danilevski differentiate between primary workers or family bread- 
winners and secondary workers or other members of the families. When the pri- 
mary workers lose their jobs, as did 4,730,000 between 1930-1937, secondary 
workers increasingly enter the labor market, so that there was an increase of 
8,580,000 unemployed between 1930-1937. But during this period the increased 
unemployed in 215,000 cases was due to natural growth of the population. For 
every 100 jobs lost between 1930-1937 there were 186 unemployed seeking jobs. 
The reverse of this process (decreasing secondary unemployment with increasing 
primary employment) depends upon whether the changes of habits and attitudes 
among the secondary workers is permanent or only temporary. The authors then 
point out that more rigid distinctions between primary and secondary unem- 
ployed in industry ‘‘might stimulate rising marriage and birth rates” and “more 
quickly reduce unemployment and thus reduce the need for public relief.” 

The monograph by Chapple with collaboration of Arensberg is methodologi- 
cal and results from the ‘‘influence of the works of Malinowski, Ogden, Richards, 
Korzybski, Bridgman, Pareto, and of our personal association with Dr. Lawrence 
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J. Henderson. .... ” It attempts to determine elementary units of human behav- 
ior and then to apply quantitative methods to measure functional interdepend- 
ence. Illustrations from the public schools, from families, factories, and political 
organizations seek to find unit relations and then to deal with these unit relations 
as systems, subsystems, and tangent subsystems. The elements are reduced to 
symbols for algebraic analysis. To these quantitative analyses, qualitative consid- 
erations are taken up under the title, ‘context of situation.” However, as the 
senior author points out, the method emphasizes empirical positivism to a much 
greater extent than meaning. The reviewer thinks all social science methods 
using careful observation may reach worthy objectives if applied thoughtfully. It 
is a question as to how meticulous and “algebraic” a method can be and still not 
deaden the processes of acquiring new Gestalts. 

Dékany, Hungary’s leading sociologist, presents here from his Budapest seminar 
the results of his attempt to collate into antithetical systems the group concep- 
tions (communities and organizations, primary and secondary groups, Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft) developed by various sociologists. He recognizes that 
the bipolarity of social facts (faits sociaux) is incontestable, but that the different 
names given to mechanical (Durkheim) social facts as opposed to organic (Durk- 
heim) social facts make sociology seem chaotic. However, Dékay holds that this 
is only a seeming chaos. He takes the antithetical conceptions of groups used by 
Hegel, Schaffle, Tonnies, Otaka, Solms, Vierkandt, Sombart, Wiese, Carli, Maunier, 
Gurvitch, Duprat, Ross, Cooley, Giddings, Bogardus, Park and Burgess, Sapir, 
Maclver, Ginsburg, Sorokin, and others and shows their similarities and finally 
reduces them to a sort of dialectical system. In the opinion of the reviewer this 
excellent monograph and its most charming author deserve to be known better in 
America where the Hegelian and Kantian approaches to sociological analysis 
have been underestimated or approached only in an amateurish fashion most 
often by an isolated group of young Turks and others who sociologize largely in 
a vague dream world of unreality. 

“Trade Follows the Flag,” by Gini, Italy’s leading social scientist, combines 
statistical methodology of the type emphasized by Chapple with the more con- 
ceptual analysis as used by Dékany. The empire-controlling nations, which—fol- 
lowing Pareto’s typology—use the traits of the fox, deny that trade follows the 
flag ; whereas the industrial nations with few or no colonies rnaintain that it does. 
Gini takes steps to adapt two new coefficients, one of which he calls an index of 
attraction (Attraktionskindex) and the other a correlation coefficient (AAnlich- 
keitsindex) to the analysis of foreign trade. In this study, pursued over twenty 
years, he relates the foreign trade of 132 pairs of similar colonies (such as 
French-Morocco and Spanish-Morocco) to the trade of their respective ruling 
lands (in this case France and Spain) for 1913, 1926, 1932, and 1934. He finds 
that attraction between the trade of ruling country and colony (whether real col- 
ony, protectorate, or dominion) gives much higher correlation than that between 
physical resemblance of parents and children or between the economic and social 
conditions of husband and wife in marriage. The indices are very high “even 
when there is no judicial preference and the colony grants and receives the same 
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treatment from all countries. In any case one may rightly say, “Trade follows the 
flag.’ The dependence of international trade upon territorial sovereignty is be- 
coming greater since the world-war, especially in the case of exports.” In Sov- 
ranita Politica E Correnti Commerciali Gini extends and elaborates his findings 
and furnishes other statistical and historical proof. 

The study of the sexual cycle of mothers of large families by Gini and De 
Orchi follows the thought that any future population in western society comes 
primarily from a minority of the people (30 per cent produce half of the future 
children and 60 per cent produce three-fourths) . The authors analyze some thou- 
sands of families concerning whom they have demographic and anthropological 
data as well as altitude and latitude of their residences in Italy. Mothers of large 
families do not menstruate sooner than the average but do marry earlier and 
have later menopauses. Consequently, they have longer periods in marriage and 
in sexual activity than do the average. Further, the first child is born sooner after 
beginning of menstruation than in other families. Menstruation begins earlier in 
southern Italy and the sexual cycle is longer. Increase in altitude is particularly 
associated with earlier menstruation. Fruitful mothers are primarily in rural and 
agricultural pursuits and at the base of the social pyramid. Many other conclu- 
sions make this a very worthwhile investigation particularly needing duplication 
for homo Americanus, now that he is trying to become a continental folk instead 
of a colonial assemblage. 

The study of the “Demographic Renaissance” in the French-owned islands in 
the Pacific north of Australia combines the pleasures of a travel book with con- 
siderable scientific investigation and artistic insight. One reads that possibly the 
mutiny on the Bounty did not occur so much because of Captain Bligh’s mistreat- 
ment of his sailors but because of the pleasant memories of south sea islands 
which the men had from six months’ visit in Tahiti! In the Marquisi Islands, the 
six most northern of French Oceania, Captain Cook reported about 50,000 peo- 
ple in 1774. In 1838, 20,000 were reported by D’Urville, and in 1867, 7,411 by 
Lawson. A census of 1890 found 4,520. From then until 1926 the drop was 
steady to 2,094, from which time an increase began until in 1937 2,449 were 
living. Similar increases began earlier in the other islands and have gained much 
more headway. However, the new Polynesian is not the old one but rather a new 
variety produced by an intermixture of the blood of ten European nations and 
Chinese (mostly Cantonese) with the natives. Miscegenation works well, con- 
trary to our American Black-White experience; and the Mestizos (like the Eu- 
rasians in Siam and the Malay States) are accepted, even looked up to (as are the 
Straits-born Chinese). Possibly here we have a repetition of that general trait 
found in southeastern Asia in that the Brown-Malay-Polynesian women are not 
only attractive to males of what appear to be the more aggressive races (White 
and Yellow) but use this “power” to get husbands, who in a figurative sense 
bring home more bacon for the family pot. The reviewer is somewhat skeptical 
of Valenziani’s “familistic” conclusions but, not having studied the island Browns 
vexy much at first hand, will not substantiate his doubts. 


Harvard University CARLE C, ZIMMERMAN 
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Country Relics. By H. J. Massingham; illustrations by Thomas Hennell. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1939. xv, 240 pp. $4.75. 


For those rural sociologists with an antiquarian interest, this volume will be a 
real treat. For those who see in large-scale, mechanized agriculture a threat to 
genuine rural culture, it will also prove of interest. The book as such is a descrip- 
tion of skills and tools used when rural industries and agriculture and small 
freeholds were the warp and woof of English rural society. Thatching, stone- 
work, timber working, life in the fields, shepherding, straw and basket work, 
etc., are all described in minute detail. Excellent drawings illustrate the tools 
used in all these processes. 

The thesis of the work is that rural industry withers away when cut off from 
agriculture, that this has been the unfortunate experience of England, but that a 
regeneration may come when the two will again be nourished as an organic 
whole. Such a happy solution will be possible only by “setting England anew 
with small tenancies and freeholds. . . .” (p. 229). The author hopes that if 
“Englishmen ever again have a stake in their own land—and that seems a good 
thing even if it is an old thing—a collection of ‘bygones’ may be of service to 
posterity in supplying ideas and models for future tools” (p. 231). 


Louisiana State University T. LYNN SMITH 


The Church in Rural Life. By David Edgar Lindstrom. Champaign, Illinois: The 
Garrard Press, 1939. 145 pp. $.85. 


This monograph was written especially for pastors who are serving rural peo- 
ple. It is an up-to-date, concise, and readable treatment of economic and social 
conditions affecting farm families—particularly those in mid-western states. Each 
of eight chapters is worked out with careful attention to citations, questions for 
discussion, and suggested readings. 


Shortcomings in the way of omissions are to be expected, considering the size 
of the book. Nevertheless, pastors interested in dealing with the broader points 
of view may wonder why international conditions affecting the welfare of farm 
people were not mentioned. Ethical considerations are emphasized ; but no plan 
is presented for cooperatively advancing some of the main church functions, such 
as worship, character education, and training leadership. Little attention is given 
to those more abstract spiritual elements which provide the dynamics for a major 
part of church work. In fact, the argument for insisting ‘‘that all institutions and 
particularly the church must work tirelessly toward economic and social security,” 
which Dr. Lindstrom states as his major thesis, will be challenged as inadequate 
by ministers who have found that complacency or irrational speculation may be 
associated with economic income. However, readers will appreciate a social scien- 
tist’s analysis of how they can better understand and relate themselves to social 
and economic factors in rural life. 


Iowa State College W. H. Stacy 
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Applied General Statistics. By Frederick E. Croxton and Dudley Cowden. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 944 pp. $4.00. 


This book, which replaces a highly successful text by the same authors, is in- 
tended to introduce the student to an understanding of statistical methods and 
their applications in the various fields, especially the social sciences. One of the 
major features is that the illustrative material has been drawn from a wide va- 
riety of fields, including economics, sociology, and business. The treatment em- 
phasizes the proper function of statistical methods and the pitfalls encountered 
unless the application of these methods is accomplished by a broad knowledge of 
the relations of the data to the whole field from which they are abstracted. Con- 
siderable attention is given to the need for interpretation after the data have been 
prepared for that process. 

The rural sociologist, concerned with a course in statistics as part of the train- 
ing in rural sociology, will wish to have this volume as part of his reference 
library for the many suggestions and pedagogical aids—including discussions of 
computing and tabulating equipment as well as methods of reproduction—it 
offers. But for him the heterogeneity of the fields from which material is drawn 
and the scope of the volume will limit its usefulness as a classroom text. The 
emphasis required in such a course needs to be primarily on sociological and 
psychological data, whereas this text gives major attention to the materials drawn 
from economics and business. Moreover, the text he uses needs to give much 
more attention to the problems of sampling in field work and the techniques of 
collecting primary data than is encompassed in the course for which this text is 
designed. 


United States Department of Agriculture CONRAD TAEUBER 


Disadvantaged People in Rural Life. Proceedings of the Twenty-First American 
Country Life Conference. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1938. 
176 pp. 


This includes the main addresses and some of the proceedings of the twenty- 
first annual conference of the American Country Life Association held in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, November 2-4, 1938. Dwight Sanderson gave a presidential 
address on “Disadvantaged Classes in Rural Life,” the theme of the conference. 
Following are sections on: “Rural Statesmanship in the South,” by Frank L. 
McVey; ‘Programs of Rural Improvement in Appalachia,” by William J. Hut- 
chins; “The National Income and People on Low-Income Farms,” by L. H. 
Bean ; ‘Programs Affecting the Status of Low-Income Farm Families,” by B. L. 
Hummel ; “The National Situation” (people on poor lands), by C. E. Brehm; 
“Suggestions for Improvement”’ (people on poor lands) , by Nat T. Frame; ‘The 
Farm Laborer,” by Lowry Nelson; ‘The Conditions Among Tenants and Share- 
Croppers,” by Rupert B. Vance; ‘How May the Conditions be Improved?” by 
Paul V. Maris; “Producer-Consumer Relations,” by Murray D. Lincoln; and 
“Culture in Agriculture,” by William van de Wall. The volume also gives a 
brief resumé of the discussions of The National Rural Home Conference on 
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“The Interdependence of Rural and Urban Women” with an address by Carl C. 
Taylor and a summary of the discussion of the Youth Sections of the conference. 
For the most part the papers lay great stress on “betterment” and report little 
objective information. Those which are factual offer information which is already 
well known to agrarians. However, the paper by Lowry Nelson on the farm 
laborer and that by Murray D. Lincoln on producer-consumer relations are both 
provocative and merit special consideration. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College WILLIAM H. SEWELL 


The Agrarian Revival. By Russell Lord. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939. vii, 236 pp. $1.50. 


This title is misleading. The book traces agricultural extension work from its 
early beginning up to the present rather than a revival in agriculture. Bailey, 
Knapp, Spillman, Wilson, Wallace, and many others in, or closely related to, 
agricultural extension are most interestingly characterized. Lord minimizes fed- 
eral dominance and illustrates his stand by citing differences in the way the work 
has developed in the North and South. In the South the emphasis has been put 
on farm and home demonstration. In the North and West, where the rural peo- 
ple earn more and have more schooling, it has been put on a more technical 
basis. “Farm to live—live at home—make a garden—get a pig—a sow—a hen” 
have been the slogans of the South’s extension workers. There has, however, 
been of late a trend in programs towards economic and social action. Even the 
Southern Extension Director who scoffed at M. L. Wilson’s ‘‘philosophy schools’’ 
has ‘Economic Schools” in his state for agents, schools bringing into play not 
only economics, but many of the other social sciences. The most recent trend in 
agricultural extension, Lord believes, is greater emphasis on the use of leisure 
and on personal and group culture. If such a trend exists, it is no doubt due to 
the home agent who from the first has had more to do with living than with 
making a living. 


Mississippi State College Dorotny DIcKINS 


New England Town Meeting. By John Gould. Brattleboro, Vermont: Stephen 
Daye Press, 1940. 61 pp. $1.00. 


This beautifully illustrated work by a newspaper reporter of Brunswick, 
Maine, glorifies the New England town meeting. What it says is true. The work 
fails to recognize that the New England town meeting is merely an institution- 
alized example of a form of local government now developing rapidly in all 
American communities. Further, it has little to say about the seamy side of the 
New England town meeting, namely, the struggles over the control of the public 
purse and public affairs in which the old Yankee, the French-Canadian, the Irish, 
the Italian, the poll tax (only) payer, the unemployed, the factory worker, the 
real estate tax payer, the industrial corporation, the spender, the saver, and the 
sentimentalist fight without mercy and oftentimes to public detriment. Thus, it 
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sanctifies a form of organization without emphasizing the difficulties which it 
meets in actual practice. 


C. C. Z. 


Training for the Job. By Frank Ernest Hill. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education, 1940. v, 160 pp. $1.25. 


This is the nineteenth in a series of studies prepared with the aid of funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation and issued by the American Association for 
Adult Education. Pictured clearly is the great confusion in adult education and 
also the wide contrast between the job that is being performed and the one that 
should be done. Community indifference is a major factor in the failure of school 
superintendents to seize their opportunities. Recommended is the formation of an 
educational council on adult problems to focus attention on problems of adult 
training, to collect and disseminate data, and to unite the nation’s vocational 


leaders. 
. ee 


Civil Service in Public Welfare. By Alice Campbell Klein. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1940. 444 pp. $2.25. 


Coming at approximately the time of the first civil service examination for 
rural sociologists, this volume will be of interest to some of the readers of 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY. Part I, consisting of sixteen chapters, reviews the civil 
service system, describes the examinations, analyzes methods of evaluating and 
scoring graduates, and discusses bases for certification and promotion. Part II 
analyzes social work in its relation to civil service systems. 

T.L.S. 
Note.—Hiller not Miller 

The Review Editor regrets that due to an error the book Houseboats and River 
Bottoms People was reviewed in the March, 1940, issue, pages 121-122, under 
the name of Miller instead of the name, Ernest Theodore Hiller. The error 
occurs in the table of contents, page 2; title of review, page 121; and body of 
review, page 122. Please correct the previous copy of your review. 

















News Notes and Announcements 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The third annual meeting of the Rural Sociological Society will be held at 
Chicago, Illinois, December 27-29, 1940. Headquarters will be at the Stevens 
or the Congress Hotel. The preliminary, tentative program is as follows: 

Friday, December 27 

10:00 A.M.-12:00 A.M. General program, with round-table discussion 
Topic: The Concept, Social Process: Its Meaning and Usefulness in the 
Study of Rural Society 
12:00 M. Luncheon meeting 
Saturday, December 28 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 A.M. General program with round-table discussion 
Topic: Rural Planning: Its Social and Community Organization Aspects 
1:00 P.M.-3:00 P.M. Joint session with section on Educational Sociology 
Sunday, December 29 
10:00 A.M.-11:30 A.M. General program with round-table discussion 
Topic: Public Welfare and Family Social Work in Rural Areas 
12:45 P.M. Luncheon meeting 


President John H. Kolb has appointed as a nominating committee the follow- 
ing members: Raymond C. Smith, Chairman, W. A. Anderson, Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Randall C. Hill, and Marion B. Smith. 


NEw MEMBERS AND FORMER MEMBERS REJOINING IN 1940 


(Supplementing Membership List Published in December, 1939, Issue of 
RURAL SOCIOLOGY and List Published in March, 1940, Issue) 


FO rere Western State Teachers College. . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Armstrong, Florence A. ........ 311 Arlington Hotel ............ Washington, D.C. 
SEE b.n6 abetedéee veneke Clemson Agricultural College ... . Clemson, S.C. 
Bs NI sok 5d a caw dcieamladeee desea eae tanewes’ Hamilton, N.Y. 
PP errr ee |) re New York, N.Y. 
Ben, Raweense G ..... 22.500. University of Oregon .......... Eugene, Ore. 
BMI, Fe GERI. 5 oo cceviceses Iowa State College.............. Ames, Iowa 
EE Ui oad civ cde nd ved dense eh ebanebeemnwreeeekeaten Claude, Tex. 
Burns, Sister Anne ............ College of St. Benedict .......... St. Joseph, Minn. 
Burrows, Charles N. .......... Simpson College ............... Indianola, Iowa 
Champlin, Mildred Wilder ..... Hartwick College .............. Oneonta, N.Y. 
TE nid acescencewas Mississippi College ............. Clinton, Miss. 
ee Whitewater State Teachers College. Whitewater, Wis. 
*Demerath, Nicholas ........... Harvard University ............. Cambridge, Mass. 
ie cn bids oooh ane 207 Center Building............ Upper Darby, Pa. 
Galloway, Robert E. ........... 304 Springton Road ............ Upper Darby, Pa. 


Greiner, Harold L. ............ 1129 7th St. North ............ Fargo, N.D. 
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Hanger, Michael R. ........... 222 Mercantile Building ........ Berkeley, Calif. 
Beotey, Wee ©... occ ewes 4436 16th St. North .......... Arlington, Va. 
Hsiang, Ching-Yuen ........... 1707 Summit Ave. ............. Madison, Wis. 
Kloepfer, Herman ............. Knoxville College ............. Knoxville, Tenn. 
Longmore, T. Wilson.......... Bureau of Ag. Economics, U.S.D.A.Washington, D. C. 
~~ i, | 2 Se Crane TM... cccciccesss St.Paul, Minn. 
A Sareea ee Princess Anne College .......... Princess Anne, Md. 
0 eee University of Minnesota ......... Morris, Minn. 
SE Es cn le.yiinre shames Southern Methodist University .. . Dallas, Tex. 
Sacay, Francisco M. ........... Agricultural College ............ Laguna, P.I. 
RR re Care a ee hy ry Ter ta eee Prentiss, Miss. 
a Serer Bureau of Ag. Economics, U.S.D.A.Amarillo, Tex. 
Stanford, William ............ State Department of Commerce 
fee Baton Rouge, La. 
SD avaccsiiawnes Harvard University ............. Cambridge, Mass. 
ET is bios Nn cb ae eehde on eneenveee Men okesasses's . Washington, D. C. 
Wilson, Isabella C. ........... University of Arkansas ......... Fayetteville, Ark. 
Wofford, Kate V. ............. State Teachers College ......... Buffalo, N.Y. 
/ University of Georgia ....... ... Athens, Ga. 
EG MN, nH 84.e Ses ares WeREE 22 South State St. ....... ..... Elgin, Ill. 


* Student member. 


Louisiana State University:—Vernon J. Parenton has been appointed assistant 
in sociology. Since 1937 he has been at Harvard under fellowship award of the 
General Education Board. 

Dr. Arthur Ramos, professor of anthropology and sociology at the University 
of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, will offer two courses at Louisiana State University 
during the fall semester 1940-1941. The General Education Board is cooperat- 
ing in bringing Dr. Ramos to the University. 


Population Association of America:—The Population Association of America 
held its eighth annual meeting in Chapel Hill, North Carolina, May 1-2, with 
a program devoted to reports of current research in population. Officers elected 
for the ensuing year are: president, T. J. Woofter, Jr.; first vice-president, Ray- 
mond Pearl; second vice-president, Samuel A. Stouffer; treasurer, Frederick 
Osborn ; secretary, Conrad Taeuber. The following were elected to the Board 
of Directors for the term ending in 1943: Clyde V. Kiser, C. E. Lively, Frank 
Lorimer, and J. J. Spengler. 


Southern Sociological Society:—The fifth annual meeting of the Southern 
Sociological Society was held at Knoxville, Tennessee, April 5-6, and was at- 
tended by 206 persons. Thirteen of the original 25 persons organizing the so- 
ciety in 1935 were present. 

Among the speakers were Edwin R. Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund ; Conrad Taeuber, of the Division of Farm Population and Rural Welfare, 
who substituted for M. L. Wilson, Under Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture; and Robert E. Park, Fisk University. 

The elective officers chosen for 1940-1941 are: president, B. O. Williams, 
Clemson College; first vice-president, Dorothy Dickins, Mississippi State Col- 
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lege; second vice-president, Roy M. Brown, University of North Carolina; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for Women; and members 
of the executive committee, William E. Cole, University of Tennessee, and 
Charles G. Gomillion, Tuskegee Institute. Fred C. Frey of Louisiana State Uni- 


versity is retiring president of the society. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY cannot be responsible for nondelivery to a new ad- 
dress if the change of address is not duly registered two weeks before the first 


of the month of publication. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY will pay 75c apiece for copies of Volume I, Number 


1, the issue of March, 1936. 





AAA 
ACLA 
AES 
AESB 
AYC 
BAE 
CCC 
FCA 
FERA 
FSA 
MB 
MP 
NYA 
RB 
REA 
RM 
RRS 
RSM 
SCS 
SRR 
SSRC 
USDA 
TVA 
WPA 





KEY TO FOOTNOTE ABBREVIATIONS 


Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
American Country Life Association 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
American Youth Commission 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

Farm Credit Administration 

Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
Farm Security Administration 
Mimeographed Bulletin 

Miscellaneous Publication 

National Youth Administration 
Research Bulletin 

Rural Electrification Administration 
Research Monograph 

Rural Relief Service 

Research Series Monograph 

Soil Conservation Service 

Social Research Report 

Social Science Research Council 

United States Department of Agriculture 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

Work Projects Administration 




















LEVIATHAN 


and the People 
By R. M. Maclver 


From the Reviews 


', . « it stands alone among a growing literature on the subject be- 
cause of its depth of historical knowledge and its application to the 


present crisis.’ 
—BORIS ERICH NELSON in 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


"| have seen no other recent book on this matter that contains so 
much wisdom packed in so small a space and so well expressed as this 
one. Read it, whether you are a bemused layman or a professor 


learned in social philosophy." 
—J. A. LEIGHTON in 
THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


X, 182 PAGES. OCTAVO. BUCKRAM. $2.00. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
UNIVERSITY, LA. 














ORIGINS OF CLASS 
STRUGGLE IN 
LOUISIANA 


By Roger Wallace Shugg 


“,.. Origins of Class Struggle in Louisiana ... does more than ex- 
plain the causes of one agrarian uprising. It defines the underlying 
forces that gave Huey P. Long his power. And it implies that power- 
ful class movements will again be felt in Louisiana and the Deep 
South as the masses struggle for economic uplift." 


—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
XI], 372 PAGES. CLOTH. 6X9. $3.50 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
UNIVERSITY, LA. 


eno 


~ 
TWA Peat 












































JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS 


Published by The American Farm Economic Association 
Editor: T. W. ScHULTz 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOowA 
VOLUME XXII MAY, 1940 NUMBER 2 


SOME OF THE MAJOR ARTICLES ARE: 
‘TRAINING AND RECRUITMENT OF AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIC PERSONNEL: 


A eee rere Henry C. Taylor 
II. THe Civit SERVANT................ Frederick V. Waugh 
Ry Sg Sr alas bite iin, 5 Rose a eS R. J. Saville 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR AND THE FAIR LABOR 
STANDARDS ACT OF 1938................... H. W. Hannah 
A DESIRABLE FOREIGN TRADE POLICY FOR 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE...............---. Joseph S. Davis 


AN APPLICATION OF ANALYSIS OF CO-VARIANCE 
TO PRICE-QUALITY RELATIONSHIPS OF Eccs. .Lawrence E. Cron 
EXxporT-DUMPING PLANS.....................-. F. L. Thomsen 


This journal also contains notes, reviews of books and articles, and a list 
of recent publications. 


THE JOURNAL OF FARM ECONOMICS 
is published quarterly in February, May, August, and November by the Amer- 
ican Farm Economic Association. Yearly subscription, $5.00. Apply to Asher 
Hobson, Secretary-Treasurer, Department of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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